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FOREWORD 


In 1939 the prospect ofa war which would involve many Asian 
nations made men in positions of responsibility in Britain 
suddenly aware of the meagre number of our experts in Asian 
languages and cultures. The Scarbrough Commission was set 
up, and its report led to a great expansion of Oriental and 
African studies in Britain after the war. Thirty later it is 
clear to an ever-widening circle of readers that need more 
than a superficial knowledge of non-European cultures. The 
appearance of many independent African states with a Muslim 
ancsley o's Males teed of ame and thé yroeing politesk 
importance of Pakistan and India have shown the desirability 
of a fuller understanding and appreciation of the Islamic world 
in all its aspects. Since past history counts for much among 
Muslims, a journalistic familiarity with present conditions is 
not enough; there must also be some awareness of how the past 
has moulded the present. 

This series of ‘Islamic Surveys’ is designed to give the 
Reseed ace ten rimcbese eiipron seamed beer 
popular books. Each work undertakes to ries fe special part 
of the field, and to show the present stage of scholarship here. 
Where there is a clear picture this will be given; but where there 
are gaps, obscurities and differences of opinion, these will also 
be indicated. Bibliographies will afford guidance to those who 
want to pursue their studies : 

The present volume is intended to help to counteract the 
relative neglect until recently of the achievements of Islam in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. South Asia is not a mere 
frontier of Islam, but an integral part of the Islamic world, 
making a distinctive contribution to the life of the whole. For 
many centuries it has been interacting with Hinduism by way 
of both attraction and repulsion, but it has not severed its links 
with the heartlands of Islam. More recently Indian Islam pre- 
ceded the heartlands in receiving and responding to the Euro- 
pean impact. With the creation of Pakistan in 1947 it moved 
into a significant new phase, The following chapters, leaving 
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aside political history, outline the principal religious and cul- 
tural Lacan of Islamic life in the aicnuien through eight 
centuries. 

The transliteration of Arabic words is essentially that of the 
second edition of The Encyclopaedia of Islam ( London, 1960, 
continuing ) with three modifications. Two of these are normal 
with most British Arabists, namely, g for k, and j for dj. The 
third is something of a novelty. It is the replacement of the 
ligature used to show when two consonants are to be sounded 
together by an apostrophe to show when they are to be sounded 
separately, This means that dh, gh, kA, sk, th (and in non-Arabic 
words cA and 74) are to be sounded together; where there is an 
apostrophe, as in ad’ham, they are to be sounded separately. 
The apostrophe in this usage represents no sound, but, since it 
only occurs between two consonants (of which the second is 
4), it cannot be confused with the apostrophe representing the 
glottal stop (Aamza), which never occurs between two conso- 
nants. 

In the case of Indian names, where a man has written a book 
in English (or has been written about), the aim has been to 
keep the form of the name used on the title-page. Where names 
occur in different forms, that closest to the system of trans- 
literation has usually been adopted. Names from languages 
other than Arabic have been assimilated to the Arabic system. 
Common geographical names have been given their usual 
form. This is a complex matter, and it is hoped the inevitable 
inconsistencies will not cause undue pain to any purist, 

W. Montgomery Watt 
GENERAL EDITOR 
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1. Hanafism 
The vast majority of the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent are Sunnis of the Hanafite school or rire. 

The first Muslim conquerors of north-west India were 
Ghaznavids, who were Sunnis of the Shafi'l school. But under 
the sultan Mas‘iid (1030-40) the Hanafi school had already 
begun to supplant the Shafi'i in Ghazna. Under his patronage 
Aba-Muhammad Nasahi wrote a book supporting the Hanafi 
school of jurisprudence,’ But Shafi‘ism remained strong under 
the Ghiirids, and the fact that Ndr Turk the Isma'ili agitator 
attacked both Hanafi and Shafi'i doctrines during the reign of 
the Sultana Radiyya (1236-40) shows that the religious and 
political élite of the realm under the Slave Sultans of Delhi 
(1206—90) adhered to the culture of the two schools, though 
no doubt by that time Hanafism was definitely in the ascend- 
ancy.* Under the early Tughlugs, Hanafi figh (jurisprudence) 
had precedence even over rulings based on the hadith ( Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet), according to the evidence of the eminent 

ic Nizam-ad-din Awliya.* Ghiyath-ad-din Tughlug’s code 

of administration based on a Qur‘inic foundation and the 

custom of the earlier Delhi Sultans was undoubtedly strongly 

Hanafite in complexion.* His son, and successor, Muhammad 

ibn-Tughlug is credited with a thorough knowledge of the 

Hanafite juristic manual, Hid@ya, by Burhdn-ad-din al- 

iini,and the law in his government was entirely based 

on Hanafi jurisprudence.* His chief g@di, Kamil-ad-din 
Hansawi, was a staunch Hanafite.* 

Two classics of Hanafite jurisprudence were com 
during the reign of Firiz Tughlug (1351~88): Figh-I Firiy- 
shai, a manual for the administration of the state, which was 
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ruled as a theocracy; and Fardwi Tatarkhdniyya, a voluminous 
collection of juristic rulings, structurally modelled on the 
Hidaya and compiled in 1375 by ‘Alim b. ‘Ala’ under the 
patronage of a nobleman, Tatar Khan. 

As the Delhi sultanate disintegrated, successor states rose all 
over the subcontinent, and most of them followed the Hanafi 
law in administration. A comprehensive work of jurisprudence, 
Fatdwi Ibrahimshahi, was compiled under the patronage of 
Sulsin Ibrahim Sharqi (1402-36) at Jawnpur.? As the Delhi 
Sultanate re- into some prominence in the fifteenth 
century, Bahlil Lodi ( 1451-89 ) madea special study of Hanafi 
jurisprudence, on which he could model the legal and adminis- 
trative policy of his state.* 

The M were Hanafi, Sunni Turks from Central Asia. 
Under them Hanafism remained, and continued to grow, as the 
legal rite of Muslim India. Neither the eclecticism of Akbar 
(1556-1605 ) nor his heresy seems to have interfered with the 
continuance of Hanafi conformity, which was reinforced by 
the scholarship of ‘Abd-al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, who 
Geeitiebatiel ele 
despite the fact that he had been initiated into three Safi 

‘The State was run as a theocracy, for a second time, by the 
Mughal emperor Awrangzib (1658-1707). During his reign 
and under his auspices was compiled the third great i 
made in India, of juristicrulings, Fardwi-' d/amgiri, known out- 
side India as Fardwi Hindiyya and edited by Nizam-ad-din 
Burhanpiri and twenty-four other ulema. It follows the classi- 
cal pattern of the collections of juristic rulings. The line div- 
iding laws relevant to religious ritual and the ordering of 
social and individual life is blurred. Whereas sections dealing 
with the ritual are classical in pattern, a more practical orienta- 
tion is given to the sections dealing with the criminal and civil 
law of the state, though the edicts prescribed in all legal cases 
are purely traditional, The work is authoritatively documented 
and based on the classical collections of Hanafi jurisprudence. 
In the mass of juristic detail the state is conceived as 
and there are prescriptions regulating the treatment of non- 
Muslims of three categories: hostile, rebellious and protected.!9 

Hanafism remained the legal rite of the vast majority of the 
Muslim élite and the masses during the decadence of the Mughal 
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empire and the rise of British power in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century. Challenges to it were peripheral, doctrin- 
aire and without any mass appeal. One such challenge was that 
of the fundamentalism, in respect of Traditions, of the Ahl-i 
Hadith,” and this was countered by the ulema of the theological 
school of Deoband, especially its founder, Muhammad Qasim 
Nanotawi. 

The historian Shibli had so an intellectual attach- 
ment to Abii-Hanifa, the fi of the Hanafite school, that 
he chose to call himself, Nu'mani, after him, though the place 
Shibli gave him among the pioncers of Muslim scholasticism 
(kalam) is debatable. Hanafism hardly needed any rehabilita- 
tion in modern times, but a few works championing its cause 
‘were written in the later nineteenth and early twentieth century 
by scholars like Ahmad ‘Ali Batalawi,!* Zahir Ahsan Nimawi 
and Asad-Allah Tilhari, whose work supports the position of 
juristic taglid (conformity to precedents) which was under 
attack in the late nineteenth century by fundamentalists like 
Ahl-i Hadith.” : 

2. Theological Studies in Medieval India 
In theological studies the contribution of India, compared 
with that of other countries of Dar al-Islam, was meagre and of 
regional rather than universal importance. In India, Sufis rather 
than the ulema were the religious inspiration of the Muslim 
intelligentsia and the masses. 

Theological studies began in Arab Sind with the arrival of 
Abii-Haf§ al-Asadi of Basra (d. 780), one of the earliest author- 
ities on the fadtth.!* The first scholar of Sind who distinguished 
himself in the study of the Aadith was Abi-Ma'shar Sindi. 

In Ghaznavid Lahore the study of Qur’anic exegesis and 
hadith was introduced by Shaykh Isma‘il Bukhari (d. 1058).! 
A number of theologians had migrated to Delhi to escape the 
Mongol onslaught during the thirteenth century. Among the 
theologians during Balban’s reign were Burhan-ad-din Balkhi 
and Sharaf-ad-din Lalwaji - whom he held in great esteem — 
even though sometimes, for reasons of state, he disregarded 
their advice.” Conformity to the externalities of religious pre- 
scriptions was enforced by ‘Ala’-ad-din Khalji (1296-1316), 
who put down such vices as alcoholism, gambling, prostitution 
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and homosexuality, and appointed as his public censor Diya’- 
ad-din Sannami, who had a certain anti-Sifi bias. Being illiter- 
ate himself, ‘Ala’-ad-din was no patron of theologians, and an 
Egyptian Traditionist who had come to Delhi returned to his 
country because of the lack of patronage. The curriculum of 
schools during the Khalji period included the theological 
sciences, such as Qur‘anic exegesis, hadith and Hanafi juris- 
prudence, as well as Arabic linguistics, literature, logic and 
scholasticism, Literature, which was popular among the Muslim 
élite, consisted mainly of $ifi classics. Among the theological 
classics Ghazali's works held an undisputed position, and 
guaranteed the channelling of mystic trends into Ash‘arite 
Islam."8 

It may be surmised that the Tughluq revolution (1320) con- 
served this pattern of religious life, which had been jeopardized 
by the apostasy and usurpation of Khusraw Kh&n. But it under- 
went a curious mutation under Muhammad ibn-Tughlug, who 
himself passed through various religio-intellectual phases.!* 
Orthodoxy was enforced by the arrival of ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 
Ardabili, who was a disciple of Ibn-Taymiyya; and other tradi- 
tions of religious disputation, including the rationalistic and 
the scholastic, were introduced by ‘Ilm-ad-din, who had re- 
turned after a long sojourn in the Hijaz, Egypt and Syria. To 
these may be added the multiple influx of Muslim religious 
ideas and nuances of belief brought by foreigners from all over 
the Islamic world during Muliammad ibn-Tughluq’s reign. 

Orthodox as well as scholastic theological trends were rein- 
forced in India in the reign of Sikandar L6di (1489-1517), 
whose court welcomed divines from other parts of Dar al- 
Islim. Chief among them were Rafi'-ad-din Salami, a disciple 
of Dawani, who introduced the critical study of Aadith in the 
schools, and paved the way for ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi, and 
the rationalist, “Abd-Allah Tulanbi, whose lectures Sikandar 
Lodi sometimes attended.” 

In the Deccan and the Gujarat, theological studies had close 
contact with the Yemen and the Hijaz. Zayn-ad-din Aba-Yah 
(d. 1521) founded a school and a hospice at Ponani in 
Deccan, which attracted scholars from as far as the East Indies, 
and his works were well known in Egypt (where they were 
published in the nineteenth century). One of these, Hidayar 
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al-azkiyya, received commentaries both in the Hijaz and in 
Java. His grandson, Zayn-ad-din ibn-"Abd-al-"Azizal-Ma’bari, 
won renown as the author of Tuhfat al-nagahidin, a historical 
account of the against the Portuguese from 1498 to 
1581, dedicated to “Ali ‘Adil Shah 1 (1558-80) and describing 
in its earlier chapters the history of the advent of Islam in 
Malabar. His commentary on Shafi‘ite law gained recognition 
in Egypt and the East Indies.*! The rulers of the Deccan invited 
Arab scholars from the Hijaz and the Yemen, one of the most 
distinguished being the Meccan Ibn-Ma‘siim (d. 1705). 

On sr Gon a sre remained close and sensi- 
tive to the is in the Hijaz, especially through 
scholars like ‘Abd-al-Wahhab Muttaqi, who travelled to and 
fro; and it also produced scholars of exegesis and Aadith like 

‘Ali Maha‘imi, An Arab family — that of al-'Aydriis — 
which had settled at Ahmadabad remained in constant 
touch with Arabic scholars and invited some of them to 
Gujarat. 

This was the state of theological and related scholarship 
before the advent of the Mughals. Bfit on the whole its founda- 
tions were weak. Unlike the great Siifis, the ulema were an 
integral part of the court of the sultan and his nobles, and, 
instead of exercising a moral influence on the state, were largely 
its tools. On the theological plane all that they could accomplish 
was piecemeal reiteration of imitative theology (sag/fd). They 
concentrated entirely on externals, and even in Muslim juris- 
prudence they were unable to break any fresh ground, 

Theological schools were in a sense vocational. They were 
attached to m or hospices or run by state or private 
charity. These schools kept the state supplied with gadis and 
muftis, judges and jurists, who were described in official 
terminology as dastdr-bandan (turban-wearers ). 

The jonalization of the theologian sapped to some 
extent the strength of exoteric Islam in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and this explains to some extent the rise of a 
number of heresies then. But that period merely marks the 
culmination of a process of failure, which was felt by 
Balban towards the close of the thirteenth century, and by Amir 
Khusraw at the beginning of the fourteenth. As early as 1257 
the ulema, who conspired with Mongol protégés,* showed 
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that as a class were capable of betraying Muslim political 
power in par bes butr of safeguarding it. unreliability of 
the ulema explains Balban’s decision to regard himself as head 
of state and the fountainhead of its legal authority. It also 
explains ‘Ala’-ad-din Khalji’s curtailment of the jurisdiction of 
the ulema to purely judicial or theological matters, and 
Muhammad ibn-Tughluq’s treatment of them on the same 
footing as other citizens of the state, without any special 


privileges.* 

After the decentralization of the Chishti Sifis, forced by 
Muhammad ibn-Tughluq, the two succeeding centuries experi- 
enced a spiritual vacuum, in so far as Islam in India was con- 
cerned. On the one hand, the spiritual energy of the Chishtiand 
the Suhrawardi orders had declined, and the Qidiri and the 
Naqshbandi orders, which were to give to Muslim India a fresh 
spiritual momentum in the seventeenth century, had not effec- 
tively arrived on the scene; on the other hand, the ulema of 
India had sunk to the most contemptible depths of hypocrisy, 
simony, greed and degeneration. The spiritual vacuum of 
sixteenth-century Indian Islam gave rise toa heretical neurosis— 
the view that I after its first thousand years of existence 
needed a rejuvenation and a rejuvenator, a Mahdi or a quasi- 
prophet, to enliven it again, possibly in a modified form. This 
spiritual malaise was partly a reaction to the popular Bhakti 
movement in contemporary Hinduism; it has also been sug- 
gested that it may have been influenced by some features of 
Hinduism.” The ulema of the time, Shaykh Gada’, 
Makhdiim-al-Miilk and Shaykh ‘Abd-an-Nabi, challenged these 
Messianic trends not by disputation or dialectics or strength of 
spiritual character, but by polemic and persecution, and in this 
case these eventually failed. The responsibility for this sorry 
state of affairs has been squarely placed on the shoulders of the 
wicked divines (‘u/amd-i sz) by Muslims of divergent views 
and beliefs such as the historian Bada'iini, the mystic Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi and Akbar himself.” 

The migration of the more sincere ulema to the Hijazcoin- 
cided with the period of Akbar’s heresy but was not necessarily 
a direct reaction to it. Deeper reasons must have operated to 
cause this migration; perhaps the spiritual necessity of close 
contact with Islam's cognizable centre, and a desire to escape 
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from the threatening chaos of spiritual bankruptcy in Muslim 
India. Travelling to the Hijaz had been made easier by Portu- 
guese navigation. Eminent among the immigrant Indian ulema 
in the Hijaz was Sayyid "Ali Muttaqi, whose chief field of study, 
like that of his great Meccan contemporary Ibn-Hajar, was 
hadith. His disciple, ‘Abd-al-Wahhab Muttaqi, who also lived 
in Mecca, was the preceptor of the great Indian divine of 
Akbar’s age, ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi.* Among other Indian 
scholars resident in the Hijaz was Rahmat-Allah Sindhi - 
author of al-Mandasik as-saghir, a considerable work on Sunni 
jurisprudence — as well as other divines from the Deccan and 
Gujarat. An emigré from the court of Akbar, Shayk Jamal-ad- 
Cy Saad rma phowenar et haa era 

‘ jnfallibility’ decree enlarging the ruler’s religious 
powers.” 

*Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi (1551-1642) was also making a 
spiritual escape from the court of Akbar when he went to the 
Hijaz in 1587. He then returned to India where he started the 
movement to rehabilitate orthodox Islam in India, and to re- 
establish, in the face of Alfi heresies, the central position of the 
Prophet of Islam through critical study and interpretation of 
the Prophetic Tradition.” ‘Abd-al-Haqq was essentially a 
theologian who had also received spiritual training in several 
Siifi orders, He wrote on almost every theological science, and 
can be regarded as by far the most outstanding Muslim theo- 
logian before Shah Wali-Allah in the eighteenth century. His 
three works on Qur’inic exegesis include a commentary on 
Baydawi. In his main field, the study of Aadith, he relied especi- 
ally on the authority of the Mishka and commented heavily 
upon it." In other works he emphasized the Sunni doctrinal 
position as a check against the speculative and rationalist trends 
in sixteenth-century Indian Islam. He subjected his Safi 
training completely to the strong tenets of orthodoxy,” 
and thus began, in India, the movement of absorbing Siifism 
—— into theology, which culminated in Shih Wali- 


In the seventeenth century, emphasis shifted to jurisprudence 
with the writings of Rukn-ad-din Nigori and Mubibb-Allah 
Bihari (d. 1707); the latter’s Musallam ath-Thubite of a. 
the most outstanding work in India on the principles of Hanafi 
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jurisprudence. In other fields of theological studies the exegesis 
of Muhibb-Allah Allahabadi (d. 1648) interpreted the Qur'an 
in the light of Ibn-al-‘Arabi’s monism. The Qur’anic exegesis 
of Mulla Jiwan (d. 1717) was more orthodox, and concentrated 
principally on points of canon law. The glosses of ‘Abd-al- 
Hakim Siyalkoti (d. 1657) on the exegesis of Baydawi, and his 
other work on theology and logic, won recognition in India 
and abroad.* 


3- Fundamentalism and Orthodoxy since the 

Eighteenth Century 
Fakhr-ad-din Zarradi (d. 1326) shows the earliest traces of 
fundamentalism in Indian Sunni Islam. A scholar of hadith him- 
self, he believed in the Qur'an and the sunna as the ultimate 
sources of law, and minimized the importance of the juristic 
schools. He also interpreted ijma* (consensus) as a source of 
law in a much broader sense than merely the consensus of the 
ulema.™ 

As the Mughal empire began to decline, after the death of 
Awrangzib (1707), and Indian Muslim society to disintegrate 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the religio-intellec- 
tual leadership of Muslim India passed for the first time into the 
hands of a theologian, in the person of Shah Wali-Allah 
(1703—62). His aim was to reach the erudite public throughout 
the Muslim world, and he wrote in Arabic as well as Persian. He 
revived the study of hadith —already rehabilitated in India in the 
sixteenth century by ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi; related it to the 
study of Maliki jurisprudence ; developed an inter-juristiceclec- 
ticism recommending that on any point of doctrine or ritual a 
Muslim could follow the rulings of any one of the four principal 
juristic schools; reconciled the monistic trends of Siifism with 
religious ideology; translated the Qur’an into Persian; and, 
whatis of principal importance, founded a tradition of religious 
scholarship and a 1 which was to influence religious 
thought in Muslim India, fundamentalist and traditional as well 
as modernistic, for the next three centuries. 

During his years of study in the Hijaz he must have had the 
same ers as his other great fundamentalist contemporary, 
Muhammad ibn-‘Abd-al-Wahhab; but there is no evidence 
that they ever met or influenced one another. 


SINCE RIGHTBENTH CENTURY 


—— ae 
Wali-Allih’s fundamentalism is based on a firm rejection of 
istic ‘association’ (shirk). God is unique and none of 
his attributes can be attributed to prophets or saints; these may 
be considered intercessors but cannot be called upon or invoked 
for help. No one should be worshipped, in a direct or oblique 
Rian epee: sh Sas of al 1 Oe 
Qur’in the Aadith; all other sources of belief and law are 
subsidiary and subject to investigation.* Islamic theology 
needed re-examination and re-assessment and had to be pre- 
sented in a new style.5* The prescriptions and prohibitions of 
religious law have a three-fold aim: the cultivation of self, the 
pagation of religious life and the service of humanity.” He 
follows Ibn-Taymiyya in considering that ijeihad (use of indi- 
vidual reasoning) was permissible at all times and could be 
defined as an exhaustive endeavour to understand the derivative 
principles of canon law.** His concept of the structure of 
Muslim society is based on the revival of the theory of a uni- 
versal caliphate.” 

Broadly speaking, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Wali-Allah’s school in Delhi specialized in the study of exegesis 
and fadith, and that of Farangi Mahall, at Lucknow, in juris 
prudence (figh). Wali-Allah’s school continued to flourish 
under his son Shah ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, a scholar with remarkable 
insight, though representative also, in his blurred view of 
history, of the decadence of Indian Islam at that stage. His 
reaction to the suppression of Hanafi law by the Anglo- 
Muhammadan Law under the East India Company was one of 
sharp denunciation.* 

‘A remarkable disciple of ‘ Abd-al-"Aziz’s was Sayyid Ahmad 
Barélwi, whose movement is generally known as that of the 
Mujahidin (holy warriors ), and is erroneously described in the 

itish Indian Government records as Wahhabi. It was amove- 
ment of holy war directed fsa against the Sikhs and 
possibly secondarily against British. This movement marks 
the crystallization of Wali-Allah’s fundamentalist ideas into a 
practical programme. One of its objectives was to eliminate 
syncretistic elements borrowed into Islam from Hinduism. Its 
fandamentalism generally rejected the peripheral, the eclectic 
and the heterodox elements in religious belief. In its rejection 
of polytheistic associationism, it outlined more rigidly and 
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clearly the views preached by Wali-Allah. Its stress was on 

absolute monotheism. It developed into a jama'a or religio- 

political organization with a network of centres for the propaga- 

tion and purification of Islam; villages being the basic units. It 

was the first agitation in the history of Indian Islam to becomea 
mass moyement.© 

Unconnected with it, though lel to it, and possibly 

ing some influence of the W: movementof Nejd, was 
the Fara’idi movement of Bengal led by Hajji Shari‘at-Allah 
(1764-1840) — who had lived long in the Hijaz — and his son 
Muhsin, known popularly as Dhadhi Miyin. The Fari’idi 
movement p the achievement of a fundamentalist 
society, like that of the first four Orthodox Caliphs, th 
juristically the movement was Hanafi. It aimed also at 
economic relief of Muslim peasants who were being exploited 
by Hindu landlords appointed under the revenue reorganiza- 
tion, which was known as the Permanent Settlement of 1793 
and was introduced by Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. 
Its followers were mainly among the peasantry, who were 
eabvorted 99 Pet AF AS nan Te Se 
ment lands. Dhiidhii Miydn formed almost a parallel govern- 
ment in some villages of Bengal. The movement was unmysti- 
cal and to some extent anti-Shi't and regarded India under the 
British as dar a/-harb (enemy territory). 

A similar fundamentalist peasant movement in Bengal, led 
by Titi Mir, was connected with that of the Mujahidin and not 
with the Fara'idis. Its programme was more eae. and fora 
time Titi Mir controlled three districts of Bengal, but he was 
finally overpowered and slain by a British military expedition 
in 1831. 

Fundamentalism, especially when it was imbued with Wah- 
hibi ideas, was subjected to polemical attacks by more orthodox 
theologians. Karamat ‘Ali Jawnpiiri, who had been associated 
with the Mujahidin earlier and became a modernist in his later 
writings, wrote virulently against the Fara’idis. Several works 
were written in the later nineteenth century against the Wah- 
habis from the view point of conformity (rag/#d), and there 
were even refutations of the classics of the mujahidin.*® 

Under the influence of Wahhabism and the theologians of 
Nejd and the Hijaz, the Ahl-i Hadith movement" developed in 
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the nineteenth century. Its chief representatives were $i 
Hasan Khin (d. 1890) and Nazir Husayn (d. 1902) who teal 
their faith and creed on the classical corpus of the Prophetic 
Traditions. They did not consider themselves bound in con- 
formity ( zg agar gir witenl-or y eaganed eda 
consequently also id (non-conformists). 
Their view of itihad (individual reasoning) was that every 
Muslim of sufficient ability can draw his own conclusions from 
the Qur’an and the fadith. They did not consider the consensus 
of classical jurists binding. In Wali-Allah’s tradition they re- 
sctrcsetaet be gee Sencar sheers adler 
nounced polytheisticassociationism inall forms, regarded 
ee ida‘ ) as borrowed or invented sabe as 
the very anti of the sunna or the Prophet’s work and word. 
The movement of the Ahl-i Hadith still survives in West 
Pakistan. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century members of a 
splinter-group of the Ahl-i Hadith formed themselves into 
another 3 deliver community, Ahi al-Qur’an, basing 
their doctrine exclusively on the Qur'an, to the exclusion even 
of the Prophetic Tradition as a source of law. 

The most recent fundamentalist movement in the sub- 
continent, especially in Pakistan, is that of Abi-I-A'la Maw- 
diidi’s Jama’at-i Islami.” Mawdiidi’s fundamentalism conceives 
Islamic and indeed all human society as properly governed onl 
by a single code, that of the immutable, everlasting, infallible, 
divine law of the Qur’anic revelation. ‘Islam signifies nothing 
but obedience and submission to Allah.” God is the only ruler 
and legislator of human society. Though Mawdiidi's theo! 
is based exclusively on the Qur'an, he often compromises 
with the Sunni theologians in paying tribute to the founders 
of the four juristic schools and in recognizing the importance 
of classical Aadith as a basic source of law. His political 
party, the Jama‘at-i Islami, has a dual objective in Pakistan: 
to bring about a revivalistic, pietistic and conservative revolu- 
tion in the religious and social life of the Muslim community, 
and to participate actively in exercising pressure to convert 
Pakistan into a theocracy, or, as Mawdidi calls it, a ‘ theo- 
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enthusiastic revival of traditional orthodoxy under the influence 
of the ulema, The nineteenth century produced some great 
scholars of Qur’anic exegesis, Aadith, ‘rational’ science, schol- 
asticism and Siifism. 

The religious seminary of Deoband founded by Mubammad 
Qasim Nanotawi in 1867 became the outstanding centre of 
theological studies, developing its own tradition of classical 
scholarship. Students came to Deoband from as far as Russian 
and Chinese Turkestan, from Persia and Afghanistan, and its 
graduates included some great luminaries of Islamic learning in 
India. The most distinguished of these luminaries of Deoband 
was its leader between 1880 and 1920 eas 8 8 

litical and theological personality of outstandi ity 
ica to oebid scien of theological chook the north- 
western frontier area.5! 

Nadwat al-‘ulama’, another Muslim theological school, was 
founded in 1894, and had as objectives the advancement and 
reform of Islamic scholarship, the suppression of controversial 
quibbles among the ulema, social pir without involvement 
in active politics, the propagation of the Islamic faith and the 
establishment of a department of theological legislation 
(ifta’). 

A religious movement to propagate conformity was initiated 
by Muhammad Ilyas, and developed into missionary activity 
not only in the subcontinent, bur as far away as Japan, Indo- 
nesia and the United States of America.™ 

Active participation of the ulema in the subcontinent’s 
freedom-movement was a heritage of the Wali-Allahi religio- 
political tradition, re-orientated and modernized in the semi- 
nary of Deoband. Following the lead of Mahmiid al-Hasan, 
most of the ulema of Deoband, and those of Nadwat al-"ulama’ 
and Farangi Mahall, participated in the movement for political 
freedom, and in 1919 formed their organization, Jam‘iyyat al- 
‘ulama’-i Hind, which played an active role in Indian politics. 
The Deobandielementof Jam'iyyatal~‘ulama’-i Hind wasmore 
inclined towards the Indian nationalist viewpoint, because of 
the influence of Abi-I-Kalam Azad, and generally opposed 
Muslim political trends of self-determination. A splin 
of the ulema under Shabbir Ahmad *Uthmini, also a Deobandi 
seceded from Jam'iyyat al-‘ulama’-i Hind and founded another 
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organization, Jam‘iyyat al-‘ulama’-i Iskim, which supported 
the demand for Pakistan. ig 
4. Modernism 

Indian Islam, like Islam elsewhere, felt the impact of the West, 
especially after 1857, and since then three generations of 
modernist thinkers have tried to incorporate certain Western 
values into their interpretation of their religion, by processes of 
rationalization, re-orientation and apologetics. 

The modernist movement was initiated in India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan (d. 1898), whose creed was based on the principle 
that between the word of God (scripture) and the work of God 
(nature) there can be no contradiction, and that one had to be 
interpreted in the light of the other. His creed asserts the 
omnipotence of God, the prophethood of Muhammad and 
other prophets and the authenticity of wahy (revelation ); it is 
immaterial whether the words of revelation were conveyed to 
Muhammad by an archangel or whether the sense as well as the 
words were received directly by his prophetic intuition. The 
creed goes on to assert that the Qur’4n contains nothing which 
could be wrong, or anti-historical, thar the attributes of God 
exist only in their essence and are identical with His Self. These 
eternal attributes can have no limitation; but God, in His 
freedom, has created the laws of nature and maintains them as 
the discipline of existence. Therefore there can be nothing in 
the scripture contrary to the laws of nature. Qur’anic eschato- 
logy, angelology, a and cosmology cannot be con- 
trary to scientific thought. The Qur’an contains the outlines of 
social mores and of possibilities for the development of human 
society, which can be studied and thought our.” 

Of the four sources of law, according to Sunni jurisprudence, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan relied almost entirely on the Qur'an, of 
which he offered a rationalistic exegesis. He and his associate, 
Chiragh ‘Ali, doubted the authenticity of much of even classical 
badieh anil seqarded it a0 spocryplal. They dierelors recon. 
mended a thorough scientific and rationalistic investigation of 
the existing corpus of Aaditk before it was relied upon as a 
source of law. Sayyid Ahmad Khan rejected hd ew ns of 
ijma (consensus) as a source of law, meaning by thi the con- 
sensus of the classical jurists; but his contemporary Amir ‘Ali 
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and his successor Iqbal saw in a modernized concept of ijma* 
the principle of the consensus of common Muslims and the 
Muslim élite, and thus the modern principle of democracy. 
Jjtihdd (individual reasoning) as a substitute for giyas (ana- 
logy) was regarded by the Indo-Muslim modernists as the right 
of every thinking Muslim. Chiragh ‘Ali and Amir ‘Ali were 
Shi‘is but they developed their religious thought within the 
framework of Sunnism. 

There was considerable opposition to the views of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khin and the modernist group, ially among the 
traditional theologians of Deoband and other schools. 'Tradi~- 
tional orthodoxy insisted that rationalist doubts and misgivings 
Lk Ee ee 
argued that the incomprehensible was not necessarily im- 
possible, and pointed out that rational dialectics was out of its 
depth in dealing with the recorded data of the scripture, which 
has to be accepted with a willing suspension of disbelief. 

The modernist theological tion of Iqbal ( 1875-1938) 
is much more subdued and aviniestane deere 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. His exegetical approach to the Qur’an is 
also highly speculative, but his theology is rooted firmly in the 
Ash'arite tradition, He does not raise the question of the 
authenticity of hadith, but he regards ijtthad as the principle of 
legal advance in Islam: a principle to which the Muslim élite — 
not necessarily identified with the ulema — has a right in every 
age and clime. He defines ijma‘ as a consensus, arrived at 
through a parliamentary system of government in an Islamic 
state, though he also conservatively recommends associating 
the ulema with the system of parliamentary democracy. 


Westernized intelligentsia. This intelligentsia worked for, and 
Pte the state of Pakistan, which it has been to run 
onli secularized principles, butyielding constan 

to-the ordhaedok and confasaiibh peteuaman itt laame eae 
classes, who have greater influence among the masses and are 
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led by the ulema and the fundamentalists, especially Mawdiidi. 
A Council of Islamic Ideology advises the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies of Pakistan, as well as the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments, on questions where the law of the land, 
inherited from the British Indian legal and executive institu- 
tions, does not conform to traditional Islamic jurisprudence. 

The situation is confused because the Western intelligentsia 
is as ignorant of Islamic religion and history as the ulema and 
the conservatives are of the pressures, stresses and challenges of 
the modern highly technological civilization. Both the moder- 
nists and the conservatives talk glibly about Islam as the ideal 

of life, as the form of the ideal state, but they have widely 
dirent concepts of it. The modernists think of the Islamic 
state under the orthodox caliphate in terms of an idealized 
modern social democracy. For the conservatives the modern 
Islamic state should be today what the Islamic state actually was 
under the orthodox caliphate. It is difficult to say what the final 
position of religion will be in Pakistan. 

Islam in India since 1947 has had a slightly different develop- 
ment from that in Pakistan. Fundamentalist groups like the 
Jama‘at-i Iskimi and the Bhopali movement tend to keep aloof 
from the secular order professed, though not actually practised, 
by the Indian state and concentrate on purging Muslim society 
of accretions borrowed from Hindu or Western influences." 
The ulema in India, because of their alliance with the ruling 
party, the Indian National Congress, are in a position of special 
"oc psiche vsaryrve iach palaeememclbaneta tet 
Burin fact this has led to stagnant conservatism. Whereas 
family law has been thoroughly revised and polygamy for- 
bidden for the rest of the Indian people, these family laws have 
not been applied to Muslims, because of the pressure of ortho- 
dox theologians. Urdu is being liquidated from schools in 
India cad are growing up a new generation of Indian 
Muslims unable to read or write that language which contains 
all the religious heritage of Indian Islam. The future of Islam 
asa religion in India is therefore bleak. No doubt some regional 

like Gujarati have some Islamic, and considerable 
Ismaili literature, but in the great northern plains the Islamic 
heritage is coming to a visible end. Modernists in India try to 
ally themselves with the officially proclaimed secular order, but 
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most of them, Indian nationalists of old standing like ‘Abid 
Husayn are expressing their discontent vocally even with the 
Optimistic assertion; ‘though there was confusion in their [the 
Indian Muslims") minds and frustration and resentment in their 
hearts, their religious faith never wavered’. 


Two 


SHI'I SECTS 
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1. The Twelvers 


Outside Iran the largest community of Shi'is is found in the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. According to the census report of 
1921 they were a little less than ten per cent of the total Muslim 
population. Their exact number cannot be easily calculated, as 
in recent census counts in both South Asian countries sectarian 
categories have been discouraged by the Muslims. 

Not much is known about the number or location of the 
Shi‘is in India under the Delhi Sultanate. They possibly con- 
cealed their identity, practising tHe doctrine of tagiyya (con- 
cealment). We know only there was a rising of the 
Isma‘ilis under Radiyya (1236-40), and that Firiz Tughlug 
(1351-88) mentions their missionary activities and the steps 
he took to suppress them.* On the other hand substantial 
records are available about the position and influence of the 
Shi‘ sect in the Deccan. From the outset the Bahmanids had 
Shi'i proclivities. Though officially most of them were Sunnis, 
their Sunnism was tinged with the doctrine of rafdiliyya (or the 
superiority of “Ali and the subsequent imdms to the first three 
Orthodox Caliphs).* In 1429 Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani 
¢ 1422~36) was overtly converted to Shi‘ism. The two political 

ions at the Bahmanid court, the afagi (foreigners) and the 
local Dakant, showed sectarian as well as racial rivalry.* 

Of the successor states of the Bahmanids, Bijapur and Gol- 
Conde were ruled by Shi’ dyndeties fran the beginnhig: and 
the dynasty at Ahmadnagar was converted to Shi‘ism in the 
second generation. 

Yisuf ‘Adil Shah (1489—15 10), the founder of the kingdom 
of Bijapur, was encouraged by the example of the Safavids to 
give a Shi‘ tinge to the ritual of public worship in his territory; 
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though he did not interfere with the practice of Sunni law in 
courts, and prudently discouraged the cursing of the first three 
caliphs. His caution suggests that then, as now, the majority of 
the Muslim population in that area was Sunni. Under his son 
Isma‘il “Adil Shah (1510-34) Shi‘ism was more firmly en- 
trenched in administration, and the name of the Safavid shah 
was mentioned in the Friday kAugba (sermon). Shi‘ism received 
a setback in Bijapur under Ibrahim 1 (1534-58) who was a 
Sunni, but it was revived to the point of polemical virulence 
under his successor ‘Ali 1 (1558-80). A more liberal modus 
vivendi between the Shi'is and the Sunnis was evolved under 
Ibrahim 11 (1580—1627).5 

Quli Qutb Shah (1512-43) founded the kingdom of Gol- 
conda as a Shi’j state, in which kAugba was read in the name of 
the twelve Shi'i imams. Golconda developed a Shi'icivilization, 
nourished by Persian noblemen like Mir Muhammad Mi’min 
and Mir Jumla. 

Burhan 1 (1509-53), the second ruler of Ahmadnagar, was 
converted to Shi‘ism by his pious minister Shah Tahir, Shi‘ism 
was more virulent in Ahmadnagar than in other states of the 
Deccan; the practice of cursing the earlier caliphs was intro- 
duced, but abandoned in the face of a Sunni revolt. 

Dynastically the Great Mughals were, and remained, Sunnis. 
Babur (1526-30) and Humiyiin (1530-56), who had sought 
Persian help, paid lip service to Shi‘ism under Safavid pressure, 
but actually they remained good Sunnis. Akbar’s = 
Bayram Khan, his first shaykh al-Islam, Gada’, and his tutor, 
*Abd-al-Latif, were either Shi'is or rafdilts; and there are certain 
esoteric extreme Shi'i elements in the ritual and belief of Akbar’s 
imperial heresy, the Din-i //ahiZ. Some of the distinguished 
Shi‘ élite in Akbar's court influenced his religious ideas to 
some extent. These included the versatile and erudite Hakim 
Abi-1-Fat’h Gilani and Mulla Muhammad Yaz . 

Jahangir and Shah Jahan were staunch Sunnis, but owing to 
the influence of Nir-Jahan — Jahangir’s beautiful and accom- 
plished Persian queen—of her powerful family, and of the 
Persian faction of the court in general, Shi‘ism entrenched itself 
as a spiritual and cultural variant among the Muslim élite of 
northern India. Awrangzib’s Sunnism was fanatical to the point 
of distaste for Shi‘ism and, though his conquest — and absorp- 
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tion into the Mughal empire — of the Shi'i kingdoms of Gol- 
conda and Bijapur was not officially designated a jitdd, it was 
no doubt considered by him as a meritorious act. 

It was under Akbar that the most distinguished Twelver 
Shi‘ divine, Nir-Allah Shustari, migrated to India in 1587. 
Introduced to the Emperor by the Shi‘i amirs of the court, he 
was appointed the chief gai of Lahore, where he gave his 
rulings according to the Sunni law. His Shi'i bias was dis- 
covered in Jahangir’s reign and he was executed in 1604. He is 
regarded by the Shi‘is of India as Shahid-i chalith or the third 
Martyr.® His famous hagiological work, Majalis al-mu’ minin, 
is highly ical and brings forth Shi'i accusations against 
Sunnism in the context of historical Islam.” 

During the period of Mughal decline, the only ruler who can 
be said to have had tafdilz tendencies was Bahadur Shah 1 
(1707-12), whose introduction of a Shi'i formula in the 
khuha, led to widespread unrest. Owing to the weakness of the 
later Mughals, the rwo principal political factions, /raai and 
Turan, which were Shi‘l and Sunni respectively, swerved 
ee eee ores 

indigenous Sayyids of Barha, led by the brothers ‘Abd- 
Allah Khan and Husayn ‘Ali Khan who became king-makers 
poss: Scalp“ Sregonenboy Sean mae hrone, or 
removed them, until their power was broken by a strong Sunni 
coalition under Muhammad Shah (1719-48). 

The rise of the Barha Sayyids and, later, of the Shi'i dynasty 
of the Nawwab-wazirs of Oudh (Awadh) led to bitter feuds 
between Sunnis and Shi‘is. Popular riots had their counterpart 
in the theological writings of the period. Anti-Shi'i works were 
written by Wali-Allah and his son ‘Abd-al-"Aziz.* 

The Shi‘ism of Oudh with its cultural capital at Lucknow is 
the link between the Mughal empire and the Indian Shi'ism of 
today.® Next to Lucknow, Rampur, until a capital of 
a small Shi‘i principality, has been a centre of Shi‘ism. 

The Nawwab-wazirs of Oudh became rulers of the autono- 
mous principality of Oudh; at the same time some of them 
served as prime ministers of the puppet Mughal emperors 
during the eighteenth century. In 1815, under British encour- 
agement, the Nawwab-wazir claimed a royal title, Under the 
dynasty, a refined, though slightly effeminate, Shi'i culrure 
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developed in Lucknow and its environs, an area which still 
remains the heartland of Shi‘ism in India, Shi'i themes and 
values are expressed in Urdu written in the region and 
in thearchitecture of the imambafas. In Qudh Shi'i law replaced 
Hanafi law in the law-courts during the reign of Amjad ‘Ali 
(1842~—7). Lucknow produced some fine scholars i i 
Tafaddul Husayn Khan who also knew some Latin.!° In 1856 
the principality of Oudh was absorbed into British India; but 
Shi‘i culture continued to flourish in Lucknow. There has been 
functioning for some time a Shi'i school for the training of 
preachers. The All-India Shi'a Conference, organized in 1907 
for the social and educational advancementof the Shi‘is,estab- 
lished a Shi‘a College at Lucknow. There was special provision 
for the teaching of Shi‘ theology in the mA College founded 
by Sayyid Ahmad Khan ar Ali 

The Shi‘is in India observe piously the Muharram, mourning, 
the assassination of the Prophet’s grandson and the third /ma 
Husayn ibn-‘Ali, at Kerbela in 680. As the martyrdom occurred 
on the tenth of Muharram, the first ten days of that month are 
devoted to passionate mourning which takes the form of 
assemblies (majalis) for the recital in prose and verse of the 
events of the battle of Kerbela followed by matam, which takes 
the form of passionate self-infliction of blows on the chest. 
Miniature replicas of Husayn’s tomb, called ta'ziyas,and ‘alams 
(standards ) representing the standard of his brother ‘Abbas, 
are kept in specially consecrated halls called the imambafas; 
poe perigeexeitign in a procession on the tenth of Muharram, 

the ta'ziyas are sunk in a stream or well, known as local 

Kerbelas and representing the battle-field. The passion of 
Husayn has a strong emotional effect on women, who break 
their glass bangles in mourning, do not comb their hair, do not 
wear any jewellery, avoid bright colours in dress, and suppress 
laughter or any other expression of joy during the period of 
mourning. This mourning sometimes continues until the 
fortieth day of the assassination of Husayn, called Chihillum. 
Some of the practices of the Shi'i passion of Muharram have 
been influenced by Hindu rituals in India. 

In the syncretistic atmosphere of India, Sunnism has tried to 
compromise with Shi‘ism; the doctrine of tafdiliyya is accepted 
by a small section of the Sunni élite, and the Umayyads are 
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ly held in abhorrence. This trend has received a recent 
set-back in areas of Shi'i density, like Lucknow, because of the 
Shi‘ practiceof openly cursing the first threecaliphs. It has led 
to the counter demonstration of mad"}-i sahdba, or public 
recital of the praise of these caliphs, and has stirred up sectarian 
riots. Temporary contractual marriage (mus'a), though per- 
mitted in Shi'i jurisprudence, is frowned upon by the Western- 
ized Shi‘i élite and rarely 

With the late nineteenth-century growth of modernism, 

there has been a self-identification of Shi'i modernists with 
Sunni Islam, though in varying degrees. There was also curi- 
ously enough a recognition of the Ottoman claim to the cali- 
phate, crystallized into a theory by Amir ‘Ali, who distin- 

between the ‘apostolic’ imamate and the ‘pontifical’ 
caliphate. The first president of the republic of Pakistan, 
Iskandar Mirza, was a Shi'i; and the two constitutions of 
Pakistan, promulgated respectively in 1956 and 1962, while 
emphasizing their conformity to the Qur'an and the sunna, 
explain thar the sunaa is applicable to each Muslim sect accord- 
ing to its own interpretation of it. « 

2. Isma‘ilis 
Carmathian (Qarmatian) influence reached Sind fairly early. 
Multan was seized by the Carmathian "Abd-Allah about 900. 
The Arab geographer, al-Maqdisi, who visited Multan in 985, 
records that by that time the people of that city had been con- 
verted to Isma‘ilism. The chief da‘i (missionary) of Multan 
was in correspondence with the Faimid, al-Mu‘izz (953-75). 
The power of the Ism'‘ilis was established in Multan by Jalam 
ibn-Shayban in 983 when he acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Fatimids, which lasted, though only nominally, for over a 
century. In 1005, and again in oro, Mahmiid of Ghazna de- 
feated Abii-l-Fat’h Da’ the Carmathian ruler of Multan, and 
oceupied that city. It was however a temporary occupation. 
The Sumra rulers of Sind, are ae edge : ion apr 
ism, passed through an int iate phase of Isma‘ilism; and 
one of the Sumra rajahs received an epistle from the Druze 
leader Baha’-ad-din in 1032. The correspondence of al-Mustan- 
sir (1036-94) mentions administrative problems regarding the 
da'is in India.* 
a1 
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In 1175 Muhammad ibn-Sim Ghiri conquered Multan and 
brought the Isma’ili hold there to an end. He was assassinated 
either by the Isma‘ilis or the Khokkars."* There was a major 
rising of the Isma’ilis during the reign of Sultana Radiyya under 
the leadership of Nir Turk, who regarded Sunnis as Nasibis 
and enemies of ‘Ali and whose followers had converged 
ably from Sind and Gujarat.* One may disregard Menant’s 
theory,'® identifying Nir Turk with the khoja leader Nar 
Satgur, as being highly speculative, and may also neglect hagio- 
graphical records exonerating Nar Turk from the charge of 
Isma‘ilism.’ Nar Turk’s rising was suppressed quickly by the 
state. Under Firiiz Tughluq, the Isma‘ili religious propaganda 
was still active, and he took steps to su it. 

The two principal Isma‘ili sects of India are Bohras and 
Khojas, The cleavage between them back to 1094 when 
al-Musta‘li (1094~1101), instead of his brother Niz3r, suc- 
ceeded al-Mustansiras the Fitimid caliph in Egypt. The Bohras 
trace the line of their imams to al-Musta‘li. On the other hand 
the claim that Nigar’s imamate was the real one was taken up by 
Hasan-i Sabbah and, in the wake of the Nizaris of Alamiit, by 
the Khojas of India, who regard the Agha Khan as their living 
imam. Both these commercial communities of Gujarat as well 
as the Sunni Memons were converted from Hinduism during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries.1? 


3. Bohras!8 

Bohras are either named after a istic Hindu community 
Vohra, or else derive their name from the Gujarati word vohuru 
meaning trade, which is their occupation, There are two distinct 
sub-sects of the Bohras, the Sulayminis, or followers of Sulay- 
min ibn-Hasan, who are found in Gujarat, Bombay and 
Deccan; and the Da’fidis, who are followers of Da’iid ibn- 
‘Ajab Shah (d. 1589), and have links with the Yemenite 
Isma‘ilism. The two sub-sects revere two different lines of 
supreme missionaries. There is also a small minority of Sunni 
Bohras called Ja‘faris, who are agriculturists and do not concern 
us here. There are also other minor and unimportant sub-sects 
of the Bohras, for example, the “Aliya, the Nagdshiya and the 
Hiptia. 

The Sulaymani dai muglag (supreme missionary), Yahya 
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ibn-Sulaymén, transferred his headquarters from the Yemen to 
India in 1539.1” Administration of the community is authori- 
tarian. At the apex is the da‘? mutlag who is the uncontested 
leader and administrator of the community. Under him are a 
ma’ dhiin and a mukdsir, whose offices are a remnant of the old 
Ismaili hierarchy. Next come eighteen masha'ikh trained at 
Sayfi dars, the Bohra seminary at Surat. Next come ‘dmils, or 
agents, appointed in towns with a significant Bohra population 
in order to lead congregational prayers and perform marriages 
and other services, At the bottom of the hierarchy are the 
mullas who work as teachers in Bohra schools.™ The seat of the 
Sulaymani da‘wat is at Baroda in Gujarat, and Muhammad 
Burhan-ad-din is the present da't mutlag who is representative 
of the alive and concealed (gha'is) imam. A covenantal oath of 
loyalty to the imam and of secrecy is administered to every 
Bohra convert. 

LoS ari aanesten Bancmomarans cit aside se 
has its own mosques and congregation (jama'at khdnas). 
The Bohras do not mix much with other people, and they 
marry among themselves. Their women do not observe pur- 
dah." The cosmogony and esoteric interpretations of the 
Bohras are derived from the Fatimid Isma’ili lirerature.™* The 
Bohra calendar is two days ahead of the common Muslim 
calendar, The Bohras follow the Twelvers in certain ritual 
matters, such as the formula of the adhdn (call to p ) and 
the celebration of the ‘/d al-Ghadtr commemorati ‘dada 
nomination of ‘Ali to the caliphate by praca 

Many Hindu heritages still survive among the Bohras, for 
example, in their marriage and other customs, in the laws of 
inheritance which deprive a woman of her share in property, 
in their calendar, in giving and taking interest on loans, and in 
beginning their fiscal year like the Hindus on the Hindu lamp- 
festival (dipawalt).* 

The Bohra community is well-disciplined, closely-knit, 
enterprising, prosperous, quiet and tidy. Their social welfare 
enterprise takes care of the poor among them. Though influ- 
enced by Hinduism, like other Shi'fs they will not eat or drink 
from the hands of Hindus or other non-Muslims, If their 
clothes are washed by a Hindu they ritually sprinkle water on 
them to purify them before use. 
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4- Khojas™ 

Etymologically the name Khoja is derived from kAwaja, which 
raise sire dataset et er The Khojas are a 
well-knit, prosperous community. Many of its members in 
East Africa and the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent are very rich. 

The Khojas regard Nir Satgur (or Satgar), who arrived 
from Alamit probably in the twelfth century, as their first 
missionary in India. He soon incorporated certain Hindu prac- 
tices, such as samadhi or the mystic contemplative seance, into 
his mystic teaching,*® 

The religious books of the Khojas are known as Ginans, and 
one of these, Das Avatar ( Ten Incarnations), written by Sadr- 
ad-din in the fifteenth century, is the most important. It con- 
tains ten chapters, each describing one of the incarnations of the 
Hindu god Vishnu, of whom ‘Ali is regarded as the most 
important. The Khoja personal law also derives ly from 
Hindu law, though Agha Khan 1 tried to free it that 
source in 1847.2 

The Agha Khans are the living and t (Addir) imams of 
dia Ktiohes andl beve Sivicley-aenrtonieed 3 thers Whe liaac ea ed 
Agha Khans to migrate to India was Hasan ‘Ali Shah who 
arrived in Sind in 1840, aided the British against the Amirs 
there and received the title of His Highness and the status of a 
ruling prince without any territory. Every Khoja pays from 
one-tenth to one-eighth of his income as a dassondh (literally 
one-tenth) offering to the Agha Khan. Salvation for him lies 
in recognizing the imam, failing which he has to pass through a 
cycle of eighty-four rebirths.** Under the Agha Khan there is a 
Supreme Council for India, a Central Committee of five called 
the Panjebha’i, and a central treasurer. These institutions are 
repeated at the provincial and regional levels and in the Khoja 
communities outside India. Hajj (pilgrimage) for the Khojas 
is a visit to see the Agha Khan and not the usual pilgri to 
Mecca. But they visit Najaf and Kerbela, the burial places of 
‘Ali and his son Husayn respectively. Dassondh replaces zakat 
(obligatory charity), and jihéd (holy war) is interpreted as the 
struggle against one’s own vile instincts. 

Members of a sub-sect of the Khojas, the Shamsis, followers 
of Shams-ad-din (c, 1500), are found in West Pakistan. They 
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also venerate the Agha Khan as an incarnation of the deity, but 
are a syncretistic sect even more deeply influenced by Hindu- 
ism; they call the corpus of their religious books Athary Vedh, 
use Hindu caste names, and associate the Prophet as well as 
their imams with the Hindu supreme god Brahma.* 

Though the Khoja religion is highly coloured by Hinduism, 
iris remarkable that Agha Khan 111 (Sulpin Muhammad Shah) 
was, from 1908 onwards, one of the outstanding leaders of 
Muslim separatism in Indian politics; while Muhammad ‘Ali 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, was originally a Khoja. 

The Khojas do not have mosques. They pray three times a 
day in their congregation halls ( jama‘ar khanas), These prayers 
do not even remotely resemble the Sunni or orthodox Shi‘i 
galat, but are in fact devout homage to the Agha Khan, ti 
with some Hindu features. On the other hand the Khojas o! 
the two “id prayers, with Sunnis or orthodox Shi'is, in the great 
congregational mosques of a city; and in the ritual sa/de they 
follow the physical movements of the members of the majority 
communities. : ‘ 

A reformist faction — called the Barbhai — which has reserva- 
tions about accepting the Agha Khan's claim to divinity and 
absolute leadership rose among the Khojas in 1840; its mem- 
bers, who tend to be inclined either towards Sunnism or 
Twelver Shi‘ism, were excommunicated during the 1850s by 
the Agha Khin, who won the undisputed leadership of the 
community in a case against them in the Bombay High Court 
in 1866. 

Another Khoja group, Pira’l, localized in Sind, does not 
acknowledge the authority of the Agha Khan and is close to 
Hinduism in its rituals of life and death. 


s. Minor Isma‘ili Sects 

After the death of the Khoja missionary, Imam Shah, in 1512 
some of his followers developed the Imimshahi schism. Their 
syncretism drifted back into Hinduism and they are disclaimed 
by Muslims and Hindus alike. They regard Panjran (Muham- 
mad, ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn) as divine, and Muham- 
mad’s daughter Fatima as a Hindu goddess, Salat is unknown 

them. They cremate their dead like the Hindus, but bury 
their bones.** 
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Another very Hinduized group of Khojas are the Swimi 
Narayan Panthis. Yet another group is known as Guptis, who 
believe in God, in the Prophet, and in "Ali as an incarnation of 
the Hindu god Krishna; they regard the founder of this sect 
Imam-ad-din as ‘Ali's deputy. The Guptis conceal their religi- 
ous beliefs, abstain from meat like Hindus, and observe neither 
salat nor fast. When a Gupti o professes Islam, he is ex- 
communicated and called Parghati (from the other mountain- 
range). 

The Mominas are a Shi'i group within the generally Sunni, 
Memon commercial commeanity of Bombay and Gujarat. They 
are Hinduized to some extent. 

Nir Bakhshiyya were the Kashmiri followers of the Ismaili 
missionary Shams-ad-din ‘Iraqi (c. 1486), who is regarded by 
his followers as the Mahdi.* This sect was suppressed by the 
Timiirid prince and historian, Mirzi Haydar eh i in 1541. 

‘Ali ahi, an extremist Shi‘i sect, is foi in northern 
Kashmir and in Hyderabad (the Deccan), Their chief tenet isa 
belief in the divinity of ‘Ali. They believe in metempsychosis, 
and are vegetarian. They regard ‘Ali as the manifestation of 
God and His jism (body) or garment (idas). ‘Alfis also identi- 
fied with the sun. The ‘Ali Ilahis reject the Qur'an as partly a 
forgery. They consider Muhammad to be a prophet sent by 
“Ali, the God who later ‘assumed the human pt for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Prophet’.® The ‘Ali lahis do not have 
mosques; they do not observe ritual cleanliness; they eat pork 
and drink wine. They are monogamous and do not permit 
divorce; and their women have a certain measure of freedom.24 
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1, The Mahdawiyya 

The first recorded messianic heresy in Islamic India was that of 
Rukn, who claimed to be the Mahdi in the fourteenth century 
ee ee ee eae 
those Hurifis. He was executed for apostasy during the 
reign of Firiz Tughlugq.t 

In the fifteenth century, nearly a thousand lunar years after 
the advent of the Prophet, a group of heresies made their 
appearance in northern India ang were designated as Alfi 
(millennial) by Blochmann.? Three of these stand out as of 
some significance, the Mahdawiyya of Sayyid Muhammad, 
Mahdi of Jawnpur, the Din-i Ilahi of Akbar, and the Raw- 
shaniyya which developed in the north-western frontier region. 

The messianism of Sayyid Muhammad (1443-1504) may 
have been influenced by the fall of Jawnpur and the end of the 
Sharqi Shahs in 1477; he may have read in that event the sign 
of the approaching end of the world, He was a selfless preacher 
Svho bebeved in his own messianic mission and had.no ambition 
for worldly . Therefore his messianism was very different 
bom thane African Mahdis, He went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1493, and it was there that he made his first da‘wa 
(claim of being the Mahdi or the leader who was to restore 
Islam to its pristine purity before the end of the world). He 
reasserted this claim on his return to Ahmadabad in India in 
1499 and incurred the hostility of the ulema, including the tradi- 
tionist ‘Ali Muttaqi.* Hunted by the theologians from place to 
place, he revived the doctrine of Aijra or emigration as an act of 
piety. Nevertheless his mission had some limited success among 
the nobility of Gujarat, and the Sultans of Gujarat (Mahmiid 
Shah Begra) and Ahmadnagar (Ahmad Shah Bahri) held him 
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in esteem. His wanderings ended at Farah), in modern Afghanis- 
tan, where he died in 1504. 

His message was one of human love and fellow-feeling. 
People left their belongings to follow him. His preaching was 
to some extent synthetic and fundamentalist, trying to bridge 
over juristic differences between the Sunni schools of law. He 
commanded the respect of the Sunni élite, which did not follow 
him or believe in him as Mahdi, but respected his piety.4 The 
Mahdawiyya upheld other-worldliness, aimed at the company 
of the righteous, practised asceticism, believed in resignation 
(tawakkul) to the will of God, aspired to the Beatific Vision — 
which it believed might be had by mortal eyes, expected an 
individual to distribute one-tenth of his income as charity, and 
spent considerable time in liturgical recitation ( dhikr).5 Educa- 
tion and scholarship were not considered necessary for faith or 
works. Disciples of the Mahdi were advised to earn sufficient 
only for the barest subsistence. Like orthodox Sifis they lived 
on futiih (income received gratuitously ) and did not accumu- 
late any wealth.® 

The Mahdawiyya regarded Sayyid Muhammad of Jawnpur 
as a follower of the Prophet, but claimed that he had an equal 
rank with him and that the Mahdi and the propher were identi- 
cal and differed only in title. They believed only in that part of 
the hadith which was in conformity with the preachings of their 
Mahdi.” 

The Mahdawi camps, temporary or semi-permanent, were 
called da'iras, and often consisted of hutments made of mud 
walls and thatched roofs on the outskirts of a town.* 

Muhammad Mahdi’s chief lieutenants in north India were 
*Abd-Allah Niyazi and Shaykh ‘Ala'i who were persecuted by 
Makhdiim-al-Miilk, a narrow-minded theologian who was 
Shaykh al-Islam under Islam Shah Siri (1545~54) and under 
Akbar. Of these two prominent Mahdawis, Niy3zi renounced 
ae cells nade: the Ea od AIRS ad eee ee 
eminent propagator of the Mahdawiyya was Miyan Mustafa 
(d. 1575), after whom the movement mene in the 
north. In southern India it lost its other-worldly character in 
the hands of adventurers like Jamal Khin who, as a king- 
maker, raised Isma‘il Nizim Shah (1589-91) to the throne of 
Ahmadnagar and converted him to Mahdawi faith. Within two 
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years Jamal Khan's power collapsed and Ahmadnagar reverted 
to Shi‘ism. Mahdawi communities still survive in the Deccan 
and Gujarat. 

Asa branch of the Mahdawi sect in Baluchistan, the Dhikri 
(liturgists) or Di’irewala (of the circle) pray on the /ay/at 
al. in Ramadan within a circle of stones. Another Da'ire- 

sub-sect is found in the Deccan; it reveres Sayyid Ahmad 
1444-1504), who turned away from the Mahdawiyya to assert 
he himself was the Mahdi.? 


2. The Din-i ahi 
The Mughal emperor Akbar (1556-1605 ) had received little 
formal education, since he was raised indifferently when his 
father’s fortune was at the lowest ebb. But he had an alive and 
inquisitive mind. He began as a good Muslim with a reverence 
for Chishti Siifism, and observed conformity in religion. In due 
course he was revolted by the petty-mindedness and worldli- 
ness of the religious dignitaries of his court, especially Makh- 
diim-al-Mulk, the shaykh al-I and ‘Abd-an-Nabi, the 
Sadr-as-sudir. About the same time he came under the influence 
of an ex-Mahdawi rationalist Shaykh Mubarak and his gifted 
son Abii-l-Fadl. jaye! seer persia AES 
tailed when, in 1579, Shaykh Mubarak manceuvred them to sign 
a fatwa — wrongly called an ‘infallibiliry decree’ by some 
European historians — by which they invested the Emperor 
with the power to legislate in accordance with the shari‘a if, 
on any question, there was a dispute or a difference of opinion 
among the theologians. Soon a hall, called ‘ihddar khdna’ 
(place of worship), intended originally for ritual or mystical 
worship, was converted into a chamber where religious debates 
were held berween representatives, first, of the Muslim sects, 
and later, of other religions. During these debates, Akbar’s 
and Abi-l-Fadl’s eclecticism grew deeper. Akbar became a 
vegetarian, developed a veneration for sun and light verging 
almost on a solar monotheism, came to believe in an inter- 
religional ethics, and finally, in 1581, founded his own heretical 
messianic sect the Din-i Ilahi. ‘The sect was really a palace club, 
to which membership was not encouraged, and no effort was 
made to propagate it publicly. It centred round the person of 
the Emperor in an way, attributing something like 
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prophethood or even a shade of divinity to him, but on the 
whole it remained within Islam and was closer to it, than, for 
instance, the Khoja sect. 

The Din-i ahi prohibited sensuality, lust, misappro 
tion, deceit, slander, oppression, intimidation and pride. It 
frowned upon animal slaughter and extolled celibacy. Nine of 
the ten values it enjoined were derived directly from the 
Qur'an, and indeed from the scriptures of other religions as 
well. These were liberality, forbearance, abstinence, avoidance 
of ‘ violent material pursuits’, piety, devotion, prudence, gentle- 
ness and kindness. To these was added the Siifistic aim of the 
purification of the soul by yearning for God. The Din-i 1ahi 
did not claim to possess a revealed text, and did not develop a 
priest-craft. 

The sect had nineteen members and only one of them was a 
Hindu. Its preoccupation with light and sun suggests Zoro- 
astrian and Hindu as well as /shragt Safi influences. Its ritual 
prayer telescoped Zoroastrian practices into the Muslim salar. 
Iris difficult to believe that any of its members, least of all Akbar 
himself, seriously believed in it. It was therefore largely a 
spiritual hobby. It slowly died out during the last years of 
Akbar’s reign, when some of its members died and Akbar 
became preoccupied with other problems. 


3. The Rawshaniyya™ 

Another Alfi heresy was started in the sixteenth century by 
Bayazid b. ‘Abd-Allih Ansari (1525-72), a Pathan who came 
early under the influence of Sulayman, an Isma'ili, to whom 
can be traced certain of his religious precepts like the emphasis 
on the pir-i kdmil (the perfect preceptor), the use of ta’wil 
(metaphorical interpretation ) in explaining the five pillars of 
faith and the injunctions of ritual purity. He associated early 
in his life with Hindu yogis from whom he must have learnt the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. He claimed to be a 
Mahdi, organized his own theology and came to be called Pir 
Rawshan (Enlightened Preceptor) by his followers, and Pir 
Tarik (Saint of Darkness) by his opponents. 

The central doctrine of Bayazid is based on the gnosis of 
God, to which creaturely obedience, worship and charity are 
made subordinate; it can be attained through following the 
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Preceptor, i.e., Bayazid. His ogee ests ge their spiritual 
career with repentance (tawda), perfo! ascetic exercises, 

i imal fasts, in cells and finally reached a 
spiritual state where they were considered free from the obliga- 
tions of the ritual of the shari‘a. 

Bayazid claimed to be directly in communication with God 
without the intermediacy of Gabriel. He introduced changes in 
the Muslim attestation of faith ( kalima ). His ethics was strongly 
tinged with Safism and based on a distinction between esoteric 
and exotericacts of piety. His followers could offer their prayers 
in any direction they chose, regarding God as omnipresent. 
Wada (ritualablution ) was dispensed with, andairwas regarded 
an element as purifying as water. A number of works in various 

have been attributed to him.™* 

After some initial opposition, his mission thrived among 
certain frontier tribes. He and his followers lived as free-booters 
but kept one-fifth of the booty in a bayt al-mdal, which went to 
help those in want. Punitive expeditions were taken against him 

his successors by Akbar, which resulted in their suppres- 
sion. His followers have almost disappeared through orthodox 
pressures as well as internal tensions. 


4- The Ahmadiyya’ 

‘The Alfi heterodoxies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are very different from the Ahmadiyya, which rose in the Pun- 
jab towards the close of the nineteenth century, partly as an 
aggressive syncretism against the challenge of Arya Samaj and 
Christian missionary activities, and partly as a compromise 
between a messianic concept of Islam and modernistic trends. 

Its founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadiyan( 1839-1908), 
led a life of religious study and meditation, and at an early age 
*heard voices’. In 1880 he began publishing a periodical 
Burhdn-i Akmadiyya which was generally well received. In 1889 
he claimed to be Masih ( Messiah ) and Mahdi, and this led to the 
opposition of orthodox Muslims. In 1904 he claimed to be an 
incarnation of the Hindu god Krishna as well as Jesus returned 
to earth, and at the same time the buriiz (re-manifestation ) of 


Muhammad. : 
Ghulim Ahmad's doctrines differ from orthodox Islam on 
three cardinal points. First and foremost was his denial, at least 
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to some extent, of the finality of Muhammad's bad 
since he attributed to hi a minor prop) without a 
scripture of his own. He distingui between primary and 
secondary (Mahdistic) p In contradiction of this 


theory he asserted that he received revelation directly from 
God. Ghulim Ahmad’s claim to minor prophethood led to 
very strong Sunni and Shi'i pls miter ars This remained con- 
fined to written and preached polemics during British rule, but 
in Pakistan in 1953 took the form of a dangerous riot which 
the state had to suppress by imposing martial law in Lahore. 
The second controversial point was his Christology which 
runs counter to the Christologies of Christianity and Islam 
alike, for he created a mythology of Christ's sojourn and burial 
tn Knetuoie soit: appeniicsated taengil f to the role of a resur- 
rected Jesus. The third point was his ‘loyalist’ theory of jihad 
which he equated with proselytization or missionary work. 
Like the Kharijites reales ere a 
the Qur’an as created.!* practise ritual separatism lo 
not offer congregational prayers with the orthodox Sunnis. 
Wherever there is a sufficient number of Ahmadis, as in some 
cities in the West and in Africa, they have their own mosques. 
Even Ahmadi modernism, which is generally close to other 
modernistic trends in Indian Islam, is to some extent ‘hidden 
behind the mist of medieval mysticism and theology’.”” On the 
question of the freedom of women and of family life the 
Ahmadis have remained strongly conservative. adhere 
strictly to polygamy, purdah (veiling of women) and the classi- 
eal rules of divorce. Almadi political theory strongly advocates 
support of the established political order. Under British rule 
they were consequently accused of subservient loyalism. This 
political quietism is reflected in their theory of jihad, In 
Pakistan they have continued the policy of loyalty to the state. 
Ahmadis are polemically called Qadiyanis or Mirza’is by 
their opponents. Half the community lives in Pakistan; the 
other half in diaspora in India and the rest of the world. They 
total about half million. The members of the community pay 
point four per cent of their income to a religious fund and may 
make further contributions to it. The organization of the com- 
munity is strong and centralized. It operates its own gada’ 
(judicial system). The headquarters of the community had 
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been at Qadiyan, which became part of India in the partition of 
the subcontinent in 1947. The headquarters were shifted 
to Rabwah in West Pakistan, where the tialife of Ghulam 
Ahmad resides and runs the spiritual and material affairs of the 
community with the help of an elected advisory council and a 
central secretariat, 

A split occurred in the Ahmadiyya under its first Ahalifa, 
Nir-ad-din, in r914. A faction, based in Lahore, led by Khwaja, 
Kamil-ad-din and Muhammad ‘Ali, seceded from the main 
group. This Lahdrigroup regards Ghulam Ahmadasareformer 
(mugjaddid) and not a prophet, and is generally very close to 
Sunni Islam. Its principal stand has been that the communi 
should be guided by a secular committee rather than a khalifa."® 

The main Almadi ( Qadiyani) group and the Lah6ri group 
have both produced an extensive missionary literature in vari- 
ous languages, including English. Both have foreign missions 
in the West, in countries of Asia,and especially in Africawhere 
they, particularly the main Ahmadi group, have met with con- 
siderable success. 
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1. Siifism in India 

Siifism made its appearance in India quite early. One of the 
earliest Indian mysrios Wad Abdh-+AN Seiad wes cae Ab 
Yazid al-Bistami in 777, and it is controversial what sort of 
influence he exercised on him.? Another Sifi, Shaykh Isma'‘il, 
arrived in Lahore from Bukhara in 1005 when it was still under 
Hindu rule. Shaykh Safi-ad-din Gazriini (962-1007) seems to 
have lived under the Isma'ilis of Multan at Uch. i 
popularly known as Sultan Sakhi Sarwar (d.c. 1181 ),exercised 
some influence also on the Hindus. The most eminent of the 
Safis in Ghaznavid Lahore was ‘Ali ibn-"Uthman al-Jullabi 
al-Hujwiri, the author of the earliest Persian classic on Safi 
doctrine and practice, Xashf al-mahjiib2 

Sifi literature in India falls into four categories: treatises on 
doctrine, a category in which hardly any work of universal 
significance was written, except that of al-Hujwiti; malfiizat or 
dicta of a shaykh compiled by one of his disciples and in most 
cases ‘vetted’ by the shaykh himself and containing his mysti- 
cal, religious and ethical maxims; makedbat or the letters written 
by ashaykh to his preceptor, his disciples, and other contempo- 
raries, touching upon doctrinal questions and sometimes on 
séligltin acl poliliestes general ; and the radhkiras or Siifihagio- 
graphies which follow the Central Asian tradition of “Attar, 
Jimi and W4‘iz al-Kashifi. In addition to these there were 
commentaries on Stifi classics, especially the "Awarifal-ma' ari 


teen! century, when historians like Abi-I-Fadl and, after him, 
Firishta began to make use of Siifi sources and came to be 
quoted in turn in $ifi hagiographical literature. 
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Siifis in India themselves as responsible for the 
spiritual welfare of the people; and considered themselves en- 
trusted with spiritual government, parallel to the political 

overnment exercised by the Sultans and their amirs. The Sifi 
Ricrarchy (of abdal etc. divided the area of a state by regions. 
Each wali (saint) had a wilzyar in a spiritual as well as a terri- 
torial sense.* The founder of the Chishti order, Mu‘in-ad-din 
Sijzi, ‘assigned the territory of Delhi’ yaseniens Bakhtiyar 
Kaki.’ Amir Khusraw used regal imagery in ibing his 
preceptor Nizim-ad-din Awliya (d. 1323). 

This led to a chequered pattern of relationships between the 
Siifis and the Sultans and made the former suspect under the 
Khaljis. Matters came to a head under the Tughlugs when 
Muhammad ibn-Tughluq humiliated and dispersed the Chishti 
Siifis.? Under the Sultanate there was also considerable rivalry 
berween the ulema and the Sifis, focussed most often on the 
question of listening to music (sama‘). The attitude of the 
ulema changed in the seventeenth century when there was a 
reconciliation of the religious law (ghar?'a) and the mystic path 
(sariga). The traditionist, “Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi, been 
initiated into several mystic orders; and Mulla Nizam-ad-din, 
the compiler of the famous Nizamiyya syllabus, had for his 
preceptor, ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq of Bansa, a mystic who was inferior 
to him in scholarship. 

Medieval Siifis earned their livelihood by two means: ikya’, 
or cultivation of unproductive land, and furiA, or unsolicited 
charity other than gifts of immovable property and regular pay- 
ments. Gifts received were not hoarded but given away in 
chariry almost immediately.* Shugh/, or earning one’s liveli- 
hood in the state service, was permitted in some orders, but by 
the Chishtis only to their fringe disciples. It was, however, 
considered an obstacle in the gnostic’s path.* In the Chishti 
order, in an advanced stage of discipleship, a mystic wore the 
cup of four-fold renunciation (Auldh-i chahar sarki) signifying 
the renunciation of this world and of the next, of food and sleep, 

the necessary minimum, and of one’s base ego.’ 

life of the mystics was organized in hospices which were 
of three catagories: kAdnga@hs or larger Safi hostels with 
separate accommodation for every inmate or visitor; jama‘at 
Khanas (not to be confused with the Isma‘ili houses of worship) 
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or large halls where some disciples lived ; and yawiyas or smaller 
houses where mystics lived in seclusion from the world." The 
medieval kAdngah was not an institution of asceticism. The life 
lived in it was what the Catholics describe as the ‘mixed’ life, a 
step beyond the ‘life active’ and the ‘life contemplative’. Its 
social basis was the principle of contact — intimate contact 
between the disciples of the same sie and humanitarian 
contact in relation to guests, visitors and the surrounding popu- 
lace in general. The residents of a hospice were divided into 
three categories: attendants, companions and the elect. Resi- 
dential life was subject to strict and elaborate rules. Travellers 
were received as guests and could stay for three days or, as 
attendants, even longer.’* Some hospices, especially those of 
the Suhrawardis, were supported by endowments (awgaf). 
Social institutions at a hospice included performances of spiri- 
tual music (sama), celebrating the anniversary (‘urs) of a 
dead saint, and a /angar or open table for any one who wished 
to come and partake of a meal. The life of the kAdngah revolved 
round the shaykh and the routine of worship and mystical 
exercise he prescribed. Visitors to a hospice inchided not only 
Muslims but also yogis or Hindus of lower castes. People came 
often to confide their problems to the shaykh and ask for his 
blessing." It was in these hospices that the Sufis acted as 
missionaries of Islam in India. 

The two principal emblems of initiation into a mystical order 
were the wearing of the patched cloak (Asirga) and the shaving 
of the head.*# A shaykh’s cloak, his prayer-rug, sandals, rosary 
and walking stick were the insignia of his holiness and were 
assigned by him towards the end of his life to his i 
successor (Half): A certiscans of mcnession (bkilaferameiny 
was issued by a shaykh to his most pious disciples who had 
attained an advanced mystical stage. It constituted the per- 
mission to propagate the silsila (order) in their own rights. 
a heiecre Sec the khilafar nama were activist and anti- 
eremitical. recipient was advised to open a centre in some 
region, far or near, and to lead a life of self-denial and piety, but 
to abstain from the idle seclusion of asceticism. 

The two dominant Siifi silsilas (orders) under the Sultanate 
were the Chishti and the Suhrawardi. Both of these declined 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Two other 
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i 
orders rose in i during the Mughal period, the 
Nagshbandi aa the Qadiri. 5 
2. Chishtiyya’? 

Some Chishtis trace their origin to Hasan al-Basri. Actually the 
order derives its name from Chisht, a village near Herat where 
the founder of the order, Khwaja Abii-Is’haq resided for some 
time in the ewelfth century." It was introduced into India by 
Mu‘in-ad-din Sijzi (d. 1236), who was a disciple of ‘Uthman 
Harwani and who, it is claimed, had met the founders of the 
Qadiri, the Kubrawi and the Suhrawardi orders during his 
extensive wanderings.” He arrived in India shortly before the 
conquests of Muhammad ibn-Sam Ghiiri (commencing 1192) 
and chose Ajmer, in the very heart of war-like Hindu Rajput 
territory, as the location for his hospice. On the whole he was 
Gfectied Gievs, bat 3 3s probable dar lis shiseionsry sctivicy 
flourished only after the Muslim conquest. 

Two other Chishti centres were established by his disciples; 
at nein ene Kaki (d. 1236), and at Nagor by Hamid- 
ad-din. former was closer to‘slamic culture in general, 
while the latter adopted itself to some extent to rural Hindu 
ways of life, including vegetarianism.” Another centre, with an 
austere ascetic discipline, was established at Ajodhan by Kaki’s 
disciple, Farid-ad-din, hagiographically known as Ganj-i 
Shakar (1175-1265 )."! One of his disciples, ‘Ali ibn- Ahmad 
Sabir, founded the Sabiriyya sub-order. 

The most eminent of the Delhi Chishtis was Farid-ad-din’s 
disciple Nizam-ad-din Awliya (d. 1323). He seems to have 
exercised a powerful pietistic influence over the Muslim society 
of his age, which him in great esteem; and the historio- 
graphical tradition is at one with the hagiographical in attribut- 
ing to his influence the development of interest in mysticism, 
pietistic conformity, other-worldliness, and a high ethical tone, 
during the late Khalji and early Tughluq periods. His choice 
of the environs of Delhi for his hospice was regarded by him 
as an anti-ascetic and a pietistic challenge.™ Some of the Khalji 
sultans were apprehensive of his influence, according to the 
hagiographical tradition, but all of them except Qutb-ad-din 
Mubarak held him in respect.** Some tension developed be- 
tween him and the first Tughluq sultan.*® Nizdm-ad-din 
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advised his successor Nasir-ad-din, known as Chiragh-i Dihli 
(d. 1367), to face similarly the of residence in 
Delhi*’ ; this he did and suffered consi indignities at the 
hands of Muhammad ibn Tughluq (1325-51), who exercised 
pressure on a number of Chishti shaykhs to emigrate to the 
provinces and devote themselves there to missionary work and 
to the service of external and political Islam.*# It may therefore 
be said that the principal phase of the centralized activity of the 
Chishtiyya order ended about 1325 when its dispersal into the 


provinces 


Jahangir 
Simnani (d. 1405) who the order in the middle 
Ganges valley. The Chishti order was introduced into the 
Deccan by Burhan-ad-din Gharib (d. 1340). Another promi- 
nent Chishti in the Deccan was Muhammad Gisiidaraz (d. 
1422) author of several interesting works eeneent The 
Sabiriyya sub-order was propagated by Alimad ‘Abd-al-Haqq 
inde valley of tis’ Gacee xebac Gaines Sia . In the 
sixteenth century a Chishti, Shaykh Salim, was in great 
esteem by Akbar. In the eighteenth century there was a revival 
of the Chishtiyya in its Nizamiyya sub-order, mainly through 
the efforts of Shah Kalim-Allah (d. 1729). 

The sheet-anchor of the Chishti order was the doctrine of 
ontological monism (wafdat al-wujiid) which explains the 
influence on it of Ibn-al-‘Arabi's almost pantheistic ideas, Its 
mystical practices were the same as those of other orders, and 
included liturgy (dhikr), regulation of the breath, which was 
probably an Indian influence, concentrated seance (muragiba) 
and an Indian practice, namely, secluded worship (chilla) for 
forty days. An extravagant form of this last practice was chilla-i 
ma' kits, in which a Siifi was suspended upside down in a well 
for forty days, an exercise of undoubted yogic origin. The 
Chishtis held assemblies devoted to spiritual music (majalis 
@s-sama ), wore coloured garments, preferably light almond, 
tolerated non-Muslims in their midst and had a taste for litera- 
ture. 

The earlier Chishtis refused to accept land grants or sti 
offered by the sultans; though they accepted unsolici gifts 
as futih but without storing them.** Some of them cultivated 
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unproductive land to gain a meagre sustenance; others followed 
e-ceemaple Af Hinds ce Bockthies monks in passing sround a 
begging bowl (zandé/) from house to house.” After their dis- 
persal into the provinces the Chishtis became less ascetic and 
accepted favours from rulers or nobles. 


3. Suhrawardiyya™ 

The Suhrawardiyya order was founded by Shaykh Najib-ad- 
din "Abd-al-Qahir Suhrawardi (d. 1169), and developed by his 
nephew, Shihab-ad-din Suhrawardi (d. 1234), in Iraq. A 
number of his disciples took refuge in India from disturbed 
conditions in Persia and Iraq, and one of them, an Indian, 
Baha’-ad-din Zakariyya, established the order in Multan in the 
thirteenth century. Another, Jalal-ad-din Tabrizi, introduced 
the order in Bengal. 

Zakariyya maintained his hospice in Multan in wealth and 
affluence, and established good relations with Iletmish, who 
appointed anotherdisciple of Suhrawardi Niir-ad-din Mubarak 
Ghaznavi as his shaykA al-/slam.** The Suhrawardis remained 
on cordial terms with the sultans of Delhi, the one exception 
being Zakariyy4’s son and successor at Multan, Sadr-ad-din 
‘Arif (d. 1285), who preferred, like the Chishtis, a life of 
ascetic poverty.™ His son Rukn-ad-din (d. 1335) reverted 
to the earlier Sulirawardi tradition of affluent li and close 
ties with the rulers. He was on good terms with the later 
Khaljis and early Tughlugs, and owing to Muhammad ibn- 
Tughluq’s policy of using mystics for political ends his hos- 
pice fell considerably under the influence of the state.4 The 
Suhrawardis argued that their association with the rulers 
‘was to exercise a moral and spiritual influence over them. But 
this led in turn to a moral decline in the main Suhrawardi 
branch of Multan and resulted in the execution of the last 
considerable shaykh of that branch, Hid, by Muhammad ibn- 


The Uch branch of the Suhrawardi order was founded by 
Jalal-ad-din Surkh Bukhari, generally known as Makhdim-i 
Laiay eg who combined other-worldliness and good relations 

ith the Tughluq sultans. His younger brother, popularly 
known as Raji Qatral, passed into syncretistic mysticism and 
folklore. 
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In 1443 @ Multani Suhrawardi, Shaykh Yusuf, was even 
elected king of Multan and northern Sind, but his reign was 
short-lived. The Suhrawardi order broke up in Northern India 
during the political chaos that followed Timir’s invasion. It, 
however, thrived regionally in Gujarat, where Qutb ‘Alam 
(d. 1453) and his son, Shah ‘Alam, enjoyed considerable 
prestige in the courts of the kings of Gujarat. With the M 
conquest of that region the Suhra order declined 


too. 
The Indian Suhrawardis were staunch Hanafis and stressed 
the importance of ritual prayer. 


4- Nagshbandiyya 
In intellectual calibre, and because of the influence it radiated 
from India into the Muslim world, the Naqshbandi is the most 
outstanding of the Safi orders of India. It originated in Central 
Asia and was at the beginning influenced by certain Mahayana 
Buddhist features although it was a Sunni movement aiming 
at the integration of external ritual with inner spirituality. Ithas 
been suggested that it was a reaction of the Iranian civilization 
against the Turco-Mongol paganism.” Its foundation is attrib- 


uted to Ahmad ‘Ata Yaswi (d. 1116). It was 

Baha’-ad-din. Apocryphally it traced its Perth arc 5 
Abii-Yazid Bistimi to the first orthodox caliph, Abi-Bakr. 
The Nagshbandis received the patronage of Babur, which may 
have helped the establishment of the order in India by Muham- 
mad Baqi bi-llah (1563-1603) in the reign of Akbar. 

The principal doctrine of the order is Wahdat ash-shuhiad 
(phenomenological monism or ‘unity of witness’, translated 
by Massignon as ‘Monisme testimonial’), which has been 
defined by Massignon and Gardetas a beliefin ‘God witnessi 
to Himself in the heart of His votary (‘abid). This union with 
God (jam*) leads to a unification (ittihdd’) which is not a uni- 
fication of substance, but operates through the act of faith and 
of Love." The doctrine is traceable to al-Hallaj. In the Naqsh- 
bandiyya order it was evolved in Central Asia by ‘Ala’-ad- 
dawla Simnani (d. 1336)" and fully developed by the great 
Indian Nagqshbandi mystic, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, in the 
seventeenth century. 

A champion of Ibn-al-‘Arabi's doctrine of wahdat al-wujaid 
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(ontological monism or unity of being) in India was Ashraf 
|r ara (d. 1346), ene refused the thesis of ‘Ala’-ad- 
dawla Simnani and corresponded on the point with the theo- 
logian Shihab-ad-din Dawlatabadi, who was also a 
Tbn-al-‘Arabi’s doctrine from the viewpoint of the shari‘a.* 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi’s severe attack on Ibn-al-Arabi’s 
pantheistic monism changed the mystical moorings in Muslim 
India. He argued that the doctrine of ontological monism was 
in conflict with religion as well as reason in its denial of all 
existence except that of God. Phenomenological monism on 
the other hand believed in simple unitarianism: God exists and 
is unique (yagdna), and no created object can be a part of him 
in any way. Therefore it will be wrong to say: “Allis God’; it 
will be more correct to say: “Allis from him’. Thus in Sirhindi, 
— ogical monism took a very different shape from the 
given to it by Hallaj. In seceding from pantheistic 
pec monism Sirhindi worked out a close integration 
between Sifism and theology. 

Some of the Naqshbandis als still cantinued to follow Ibn-al- 

‘Arabi in the seventeenth century and, later, a dialectic com- 

between the doctrines of phenomenological and onto- 
Eel monism was worked our by Wali-Allah. But Sirhindi’s 
influence was largely predominant, Awrangzib is reputed to 
have been under this influence to some extent though he was 
on the whole an externalist. 

The next outstanding figure in Naqshbandi Sifism is the 
May’har Jan-i Janan (1699-1780). The order, which had 
aggressively anti-Hindu under Sirhindi, became tolerant 

and even eclectic under Jin-i Janan. But Hindu mysticism, 
isolated as it was from the faith of Islam, was regarded by him 
as incomplete and defective. He and his successor, Ghulam 
“Ali, attracted disciples from abroad, the most eminent of them 
being Khalid al-Kurdi, who transplanted the order to the 
Ottoman Empire. Earlier, Sirhindi’s influence had reached 
Central Asia. The order suffered an eclipse in the nineteenth 
century but it has been revived in recent years in the Punjab 
and in Kashmir. 

Apart from the doctrine of phenomenological monism and 

close adherence to the Shari'a, the principal features of the 
order were concentration on the intellectual image of the 
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preceptor (sasawwur-i shaykh), and rejection of music as a 
spiritual stimulant. 


§- Qadiriyya 
This order, the most widespread in the subcontinent in modern 
times, was founded in Iraq by a Hanbali mystic, ‘Abd-al-Qadir 
al-Jilani (1077—1166). It was first introduced into India by 
Muhammad Ghawth, who established a hospice at Uch in 
1482. It was, however, established in India much later, under 
the Mughals, by Shah Ni’mat-Allah and Makhdim Muhammad 
ani.“ 

: In the sixteenth century the chief tatives of the order 
were Shaykh Da’iid, whose hospice also carried on missi 
work among the Hindus, and Shaykh Muhammad Hasan ( 
1537), who was more preoccupied in other-worldly monism.** 

In India it rose to prominence in the early seventeenth 
century with Mubammad Mir (1550-1635), popularly known 
as Miyan Mir, the preceptor of Shah Jahin’s son, Dara Shukoh, 
and daughter, Jahin Ard. Miyan Mir was an ontological monist 
deeply under the influence of [bn-al-"Arabi, and held significant 
discussions with the prominent theologian of the age ‘Abd-al- 
Hakim Siyalkoti.* Also under the influence of Ibn-al-‘Arabi 
were the other inent Qadiris of the eighteenth A 
Mulla Shah and the erudite Muhibb-Allah Allahabadi. ad 
Qadiris were generally tolerant of the non-Muslims, and this 
attitude must have been one of the formative influences on the 
syneretistic thinking of Dara Shukoh. The order suffered a 
temporary eclipse under Awrangzib, but it remained on the 
whole the most popular. Indian Muslims hold its founder, 
‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Jilini, in great esteem and, because of his 
tomb, regard Baghdad as one of their holy cities. The order 
adheres strictly to the shari‘a.* 


6. Other Orders 
Twelve Sifi sects have been mentioned by Hujwiri: Hulali, 
Hallaji, Tayfori, Qussdri, Kharrazi, Khafifi, Sayyari, Mubasibi, 
Tustari, Hakimi, Nari and Junaydi.” Iris possible that follow- 
ers of some of these early orders found their way into the 
Ghaznavid Punjab. A number of other orders, most of them 
orthodox, were mentioned by Abi-I-Fadl in the sixteenth 


1, Mughal miniature c. 1630. Shah Jahan and Dard Skukoh 
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century. These included the Habibi (followers of Hasan al- 
Basri), Kubrawi, Karkhi, Saqati (which included Jews and 
Christians in its ranks), Tayfiri, Ad’hami and Kazarini 
(followers of Abi-Is’hiq b. Shahriyar). None of these orders 
was widespread with the exception of the Kubrawiyya, founded 
by Najm-ad-din al-Kubra and introduced into Kashmir by 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, who was a strict Shafi'l but believed in 
‘Ali as a fountainhead of spiritual manliness (futuwwa).” The 
Kubrawiyya remained confined to the valley of Kashmir. 
Another order which had a regional success in Bihar was 
Firdawsiyya, founded by Sayf-ad-din Bakharzi in Central Asia 
and introduced by his disciple Badr-ad-din Samarqandi into 
India. Its principal propagator in India was Ahmad ibn- 
arya 1371) ee ee ee 
some Indian influences. He 
conser per respect by the Tughlugs, and carried on an 
extensive correspondence with some of his contemporaries on 
mystical and religious points. He believed in a latitudinarian 
sacar oname creel and segarded ethics and human 
wane sat ereaen de meee wel 
Sighs ahgiet Order a regional success in the sixteenth 
century. with all the orthodox orders in India it 
absorbed basic Hindu influence into its liturgy, ascetic 
exercises and general mystical outlook. Ie traced its origin to 
Abii-Yazid al-Bisrimi and may have some link with the Tay- 
fariyya.™ It was introduced into India (Jawnpur and Malwa) 
by kh “Abd-Allah (d. 1485). The order displayed opu- 
lence, its adherents had a prescribed uniform and carried flags.* 
Most eminent of the Shattari shaykhs was Muhammad Ghawth 
of Gwalior (d. 1563), who combined extreme ascetism with 
affluence and who established contacts with Babur, Humayain 
and Akbar successively.™ For a time he lived in Gujarat, where 
the ulema criticized some of his ascetic practices which they 
regarded as heterodox. 
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1. Bi-shar* (Irreligious) Siifism 
At the popular level Indian Islam represents a mosaic of 
demotic, superstitious and syncretistic beliefs, which move- 
ments of mass reform like that of the Mujihidin in the nine~ 
teenth century and the Jam4‘at-i Islami in the rwentieth have 
tried to erase, but not with complete success, 

Siifis were responsible more than any other religious or 
cultural group, for the conversion, in India, of masses of 
Hindus to Islam. conpred se jperkatis ne mimeiarck oo 
distorted, and even o ox orders developed irreligious 
(bi-shar") off-shoots, and most of them absorbed at that level 
malami (blameworthy ) features. A heterodox off-shoot of the 
Junaydi order is the Rifa‘i, popularly known as Gurzmir, for 
its followers carry maces and inflict wounds upon themselves 
with them. Allied to them are the Rasiil Shahis, known generally 
as Mastin (intoxicated ones), of Gujarat whose sub-order 
developed in the eighteenth century. The Chishtis, whose 
hospices were often situated among dense Hindu populations, 
absorbed certain Hindu practices such as the collection of food 
in a begging bowl (zandi/) and upside-down suspension in a 
well for forty days or nights ( chilla-i ma‘ kis) which was prob- 
ably borrowed from the ritual of the Urdhamukhti sidhiis.t A 
heterodox off-shoot of the Suhrawardiyya was the Jalali order, 
who took hashish and ate snakes and scorpions; their leader had 
the right of sexual intercourse with any woman of the sub-order 
he liked.* Heterodox off-shoots of the Qadiriyyaare the Binawa 
and Nawshahi orders; the heterodoxy of the latter consists in 
mixing up music and dancing with the orthodox ritual.* 

Innorthern India the term galandar underwent a lowering of 
meaning, and now denotes a wandering mendicant, who some- 
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times earns his subsistence by showing the tricks of a bear or a 

which he leads. It also means, sometimes, an ordinary 
beggar. As a bi-shar’ order, the galandars were noted in India 
as early as the thirteenth century or soon after, and though its 
eponymous founder in Indian tradition is a local saint, Abi- 
‘Ali Qalandar, it was probably imported from Iran where it 
was founded by Sawiji. Some of the indigenous galandars 
tepresented the vulgarized decadence of an element of an ortho- 
dox order. Shaykh Husayn, a galandar of the fourteenth 
century who refused to offer ritual prayer, was the disciple of a 
disciple of Nizim-ad-din Awliya. A variety of the galandar was 
majdhib (the saturated one), whose spirituality was almost 
indistinguishable from mental disease. During its development 
abroad, and subsequently in India, the Qalandariyya seems to 
have accepted a number of Indian influences including the use 
of intoxicants. The galandars shaved their heads and all hair on 
their faces, and went about wrapped in blankets. Others roamed 
ee ti ee ne 
Sarmad, a protégé of Dard Shukoh who was executed by 
Awrangzib on charges of heterodoxy, went about naked in 
mystic ecstasy. Another malami order was that of the Haydaris, 
a bizarre practices included adorning themselves with iron 
necklaces and bracelets and wearing a ring attached to a lead 
bar piercing their sexual organs in order to eliminate any chance 
of sexual intercourse.* 

Most wide-spread of the heterodox orders was that of the 
Madaris founded by a former Syrian Jew, Shah Madar, who 
emigrated to India in the fifteenth century. Though claiming 
some affinity to the Chishtis, it was essentially a 47-shar" order, 
with syncretistic features borrowed from Hindu yogism as well 
as from Christianity and Judaism, such as using hashish, ‘know- 
ing neither fasting nor , tubbing ashes on their bodies 
like Hindu Sanyasis, and occasionally going about naked.® The 
order survived well into the nineteenth century and was known 
as Daflis by reason of a small drum its members carried with 
them.’ 

Anumber of practices, which from the fundamentalist view- 
point heterodox, were common even among the ortho- 
dox Safteand some of them were of extra-Indian Islamic origin. 
Amulets, (ta‘widh) containing verses of the Qur’in or other 
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ious formulae, were prepared and distributed in the Sifi 
Noes: Shah Wali-Allah and Shah ‘Abd-al-'Aziz deal with 
them in their writings with pious credulity. Amulets are still 
very much in use in India, as indeed in other parts of the Muslim 
world. A written verseor prayeror blessing isenclosed ina little 
metal case or sewn in cloth and hung bya round the neck 
as a charm against misfortune or disease. By the end of the 
eighteenth century there was an extensive variety of these 
amulets suitable for almost every conceivable calamity and 
misfortune.* A Shi'i form of amulet in use by all the Muslim 
sects in India is imam dadmin; it consists of one or more coins 
sewn in a cloth arm-band which is tied round the arm before 
the commencement of a journey to plead the protection of the 
Imam Mahdi. When there is blight in Kashmir peasants hang 
amulets in their fields.” 

Animism in Islam, as in other religions throughout the 
world, is to some extent rooted in popular beliefs. In India it 
may have been influenced to some uncertain extent by Hindu- 
ism. The veneration in which Hawd-i Shamsi, a pool built by 
Iletmish, was held by ordinary people as well as some mystics 
shows a semi-animistic pattern. It was connected mystically 
with the water-saint Khidr and with jinn; it was also used by 
orthodox mystics for certain rituals,° Even the great Sifis of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries believed in magic and 
witchcraft as a cause of illness, and those suspected of practising 
either were sometimes prosecuted by the state."! 

Siifis, orthodox or eponymous, have been credited in popu- 
lar belief with supernatural powers. Farid-ad-din Ganj-i Shakar 
is supposed to have possessed the dast-i ghayé (“hidden hand’), 
or the magical bag of folklore which gave him anything he 
wanted.!? “Abi-"Ali Qalandar is imagined as riding about ona 
wall. An apocryphal saint, Misa Suhag, has five tombs in 
Gujarat. There are several ‘headless’ saints who were beheaded 
fighting the Hindus, but who kept on fighting without their 
heads." “Nawgazé pirs’ are imaginary pseudo-saints,nine yards 
tall, and huge graves have been built to denote their burial 
places. It might have shocked Nizam-ad-din Awliya to know 
that he was revered as a patron-saint by the Thugs, the robbers 
and murderous bands of the eighteenth century." 

Tombs of orthodox Siifis were, and are, held in veneration 
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by mystics, the élite and the common people. On the anniver- 
sary of the death of particular saints there are celebrations at 
their mausoleums, ied by elaborate fairs and musical 
assemblies. Earth taken from the graves of Muslim saints is 
valued as a remedy. More bizarre is the festival of Salar Mas‘id 
Ghazi, who died a bachelor, for annually there is a celebration 
of his marriage to a woman bedecked in bridal array who is 
probably seduced by one of the attendants at his tomb.'* 
Phérii, the Indian personification of whirlwind, identified by 
some Hindu communities with the deified monkey Haniiman, 
is regarded by common Muslims, in certain areas, as a disciple 
of the popular saint Sakhi Sarwar.” This Phéri is identical with 
Bhairon, who started his career probably as the deified dog of 
the cowherds, and was later worshipped in popular Hinduism 
as a godling of earth. Hanging rags on trees to ward off disease 
is a popular Hindu practice, which corresponds to the Muslim 
custom in certain rural areas, especially in Sind, of i 

similar rags on the tomb of an obscure saint.!? Muslim si 

‘amal (earthly or vicious magic), corresponds to the popular 
Hindu magical practice of eatinggdirt or filth or using filth in 
some other way to gain power over an enemy or an evil spirit.'® 


2. Popular and Syncretistic Beliefs 

The life of sections of the uneducated Muslim masses, from the 
cradle to the grave, is full of folk-beliefs, some of them syn- 
cretistic in origin. Common to Muslims and Hindus is a dread 
of the effect of the eclipse of the sun or moon on a pregnant 
woman, and she must lie quietly for the duration of the eclipse 
lest her child be born deformed; the deformity is related in 
nature to the work she would be doing during that inauspicious 
hour.!® Certain days, especially Wednesday, were considered 
unfortunate for the birth of a child The Chhazsi, or the 
celebration durchrrares ane apes eel the 
mother takes the bath of purification, actually represents deliver- 
ance from the dread of a Hindu godling, Chhatti, who personi- 
fies the septicaemia which often follows childbirth in un- 
hygienic conditions.*! 

Muslim women in Lucknow drink water exposed to moon- 
light as a cure for palpitation of the heart. The practice is con- 
nected with the Hindu moon-cult and the symbolic drinking of 
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soma. The fear of the evil eye is a superstition common to 
many peoples of the world. Its Indo-Muslim form nazar is 
partly a residual form of the superstition imported from abroad 
iad pestiy te enpoos Snemayerh the Sek oon oe 
formed or mutilated person is especially feared. The 
fear the evil eye of the indigent. One of the antidotes against it 
is the concealment or multiplication of names. The Mughal 
emperors were sometimes given as many as three names, and 
Akbar was given a new name at his circumcision.** Lemon is 
considered a protection against the evil eye, an antidote pre- 
sumably borrowed from the practice of the Hindus. 

“Sweeping and blessing’ (shar phiink), or waving, over the 
person possessed by an evil spirit, a winnowing fan or branch 
of a tree, while the exorcist blows upon him, has either been 
borrowed from the Hindus or imported from other of the 
Muslim world. In any case the Muslim formula in the ritual of 
exorcism is to recite verses of the Qur’an or some other revered 
text. The Hindu scapegoat rite of sacrificing or setting free an 
animal or chicken has been accepted in popular Indian Islam 
and telescoped with the ritual charity (sadaga) enjoined in 
Islamic law.*4 

Shah Wali-Allah regards the commemoration by the Shi‘is 
of the marriage of ‘Ali and Fatima on the twelfth of Rajab as a 
replica of the Hindu celebration of the marriage of Krishna and 
Radha. He also regards the panja and ‘alam taken out by the 
Shi‘is in Muharram processions as of Hindu origin.®* The 
panja is a five-pointed symbol of the Panjtan (the Propher, 
‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn). It seems to have a curious 
ancestry, It is probably adopted from the Hindu practice of 
impressing, on the outside of a house near the entrance, the 
mark of the hand with fingers outspread as a protective charm. 
This is in turn a practice allied to the equilateral triangle drawn 
on paper and hung round children’s necks in some Hindu com- 
munities, Among the Semites the hand was a euphemistic 
symbol of the phallus. 

The mystic number five also forms the basis of Panch-piriya, 
a group of five syncretistic saints venerated by the peasantry 
of northern India. The group includes two Hindu figures 
Bhairon, the old earth godling, and Amina, a Muslim woman 
identified with a Hindu, self-immolating widow (satz) Kalika, 
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as well as three nondescript, Muslim characters “Ajab Salar, 

Hatilé Pir and Rajab Salar. Closely linked with this quintet is 

the cultus of a Muslim pseudo-saint, Ghizi Miyan, identified 

with one, Salar Mas‘iid, who is said to have died fighting the 

Hindus at Bahra’ich in 1034, but is revered by both com- 
vee 

Originally a snake godling, who was given a Muslim name, 
is Zahriya Pir (the poisonous saint), later transformed meta- 
thetically into Zahir Pir (the saint t), and given a 
legendary historicity as a martyr who died fighting the Rajpir 
hero Prithvi Raj in 1192. He still retains characteristics of a 
snake-godling; and Hindu as well as Muslim beggars carry his 
standard (chhart), begging alms in the rainy season when the 
snakes are most dreaded. 

Khidr, the water-saint revered by Muslims all over the 
world, connected generally with sea, rivers and water, and 
related obliquely to Noah, is synthesized in parts of the sub- 
continent with local Hindu godlings, and bears various names 
including those of Pir Badr (Saint Full-Moon) in Bengal, and 
Darya Pir (River Saint) in Sind, His special vehicle is a fish, 
and he is propitiated during the dangers of flood or drought. 
His bérd (fleet) is a raft on which burning lamps, and bouquets 
of flowers, and fruit are floated. In the Punjab the cultus of 
Khidr was assimilated with rituals of maternity.” Muslim 
fishermen in Bengal, like low-caste Hindus, revere a patron 
Hindu godling, Devta Maharaj, and his attendant Hada, repre- 
sented by a number of symbols including a fishing net and a 


as the Hindu 1a page mpd pet 4th egy 
ceremony is performed in the temple of the Hindu goddess 
Bhagwati.* Muslim Mirdhas in villages near Indore in Central 
India have Hindu names, live like Hindus and venerate Bhawani 
and other Hindu deities.** Various small communities in 
Gujarat have retained Hindu customary and ritual practices 
despite their conversion to Islam. In the Central Provinces in 
the district of Nimar, a sect known as Pirzddas, followers of 
Shah Dilla, believe in the tenth incarnation of Vishnu. 
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A malevolent saint, probably of purely Muslim origin, is 
Muhyi-d-din, known as Shaykh $addi to women who propi- 
tiate him. As early as the thirteenth century, a mosque at 
Amroha was converted into Saddii’s hospice where, we are 
told, all sorts of superstitious abominations were practised.™ 
Depression, hypochondria and hysteria in women is attributed 
to seizure by him; and he is propitiated by women in a special 
seance (daythak) when they stimulate themselves into an 
ecstatic hysteria. Goats or kids are slaughtered to propitiate 
him and to protect women and children from his malevolent 
influence, It is possible that he was originally a magn thy i 

In the Indian province of Maharashtra Sitla, Hindu 
goddess of small-pox has become syncretistic. While she repre- 
sents epidemic small-pox, the disease in its endemic form is 
supposed to be in charge of her male twin who has a Muslim 
name, Sayyid Kaka ( Lord paternal uncle ), and both are propi- 
tiated by the Muslim Mominas."* A curious case of syncretistic 
demonology is Hawwa, the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
Humma, a malignant spirit who, in the sixteenth century, came 
to be identified with the soul of the Mughal emperor Humiayiin. 
Another Hindu malignant figure, Mano (the car), is trans- 
figured into a respectable Muslim spirit, Niki Bibi (Lady 
Virtue).” 

Hindu dread of the departed wandering soul, prét, is to some 
extent accepted in popular Indian Islam, So is déidz, or the 
malignant soul of the victim of a violent death. Most notorious 
of this category of ghosts is the female chu*é/, the woman who 
died while pregnant; her feet are turned backwards and she 
feeds on the livers of human beings. Lond Chamarin, a Hindu 
witch of the low shoe-maker caste, is also dreaded syncretisti- 
cally; she has a twin with a Muslim name, Isma‘il Yogi. 

In medieval and pre-modern India, belief in astrology and 
Magic was quite common among Muslims. Astrologers thrived 
even under the pious and puritan Awrangzib. In the early nine- 
teenth century, Tip Sultan, otherwise an orthodox Muslim, 
ae eee eee ns Deane Hindu astro- 
logers. 

Among the unorthodox folk-beliefs listed by Shah Wali- 
Allah's grandson, Shah Isma‘il, in the 1820s, were animal sacri- 
fices and gun-firing ata child’s birth to inject courage into him, 
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placing an arrow and the Qur'an at the pillow of the new 
mother after child-birth, tying a bracelet of hair around an 
uncircumcised child’s wrist or making him hold a bar of iron— 
ee viriliry—painting the doors, 
like the Hindus, with magical marks in indigo, and regarding 
certain days of the week and certain dates of the month as 
inauspicious.” 

These folk-beliefs should be viewed in their proper perspec- 
tive and should not be over-emphasized or over-rated. They 
are specific to microscopic Muslim communities and are gener- 
ally the exception rather than the rule, They were challenged 
by the fundamentalist, orthodox and modernist movements 
alike in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They have 
com letely ceased to exist in the Westernized upper class, and 
neatly soin the orthodox lower middle classes. In the predomi- 
nantly Muslim regions which now constitute West Pakistan 
their hold was not very strong even in the lower classes, and 
fundamentalism is now rooting them out. In the lower classes 
of East Pakistan, some folk-beljefs still persist despite the 
fundamentalist Fara’idi movement's success in the nineteenth 
century, and the Jama’at-i Islmi's growing influence on religi- 
ous life today. 

In the Republic of India the situation is potentially different. 
Orthodoxy, in the form of the political influence of the ulema, 
is still powerful, but the extent of its influence is confined to 
economically retrogressing and numerically dwindling middle 
classes, which, in India, are no longer able to play the role of a 
creative minority by a leadership for the vast masses 
of Indian Muslims. veipmlersrenre A in the rural areas, 
are yielding to popular Hinduism’s absorption, largely 
through folk-beliefs and through participation in Hindu 
festivals." 
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1. Medieval 
The pattern of education in medieval Muslim India was the 
same as in the rest of Dar al-/sldm. Its chief beneficiary was the 
élite, although, through mosque schools, it was within reach 
of the children of the common people, if circumstances per- 
mitted. 

Under Mahmiid, a school and a library were attached to a 
mosque in Ghazna; the poet ‘Unsuri taught at that school. 
Under his successor, Mas‘iid, several such schools were opened. 
When Lahore became the secondary — and later the main — 
capital of the Ghaznavid state, mosque schools were opened 
there." 


With the advent of the Delhi Sultanate, education came to be 
organized there, and historians eee — — schools 
under the ‘Slave’ Sultans, the S| iyya ani Nisiriyya. 
As the Mongols overran the heartlands of Islam, scholars 
flocked into Delhi from Central Asiaand Persia, and the general 
level of learning rose considerably. Religious schools, where 
these immigrants taught, served a practical purpose, that of 
producing gadis and muftis for the judicial and ecclesiastical 
departments of the state. 

This tradition of learning continued under the 
though ‘Ala’-ad-din Khalji was himself uneducated, and hi 
neglect of the education of his sons had disastrous consequences 
for the future of his dynasty. Delhi, however, continued to be 
a great centre of learning and a hub of scholars and writers. 
Under the influence of Nizam-ad-din Awliy4, religious and 
mystical literature was much in demand. ‘Ala’-ad-din’s chief 
minister Shams-al-Mulk was a liberal patron of learning, so 
were the Sayyids of Gardiz and Bayana among the élite. 
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Scholarship in history, jurisprudence ), theology, lingu- 
istic sciences and the exegesis (¢a/sir) of the Qur'an flourished. 
Attention was paid from this period onwards to the study of 
Graeco-Arab medicine. Among the famous physicians of the 
were Badr-ad-din Dimashqi and Juwayni Tabib.* 

The first three rulers of the Tughlug dynasty were them- 
selves distinguished scholars. Ghiyath-ad-din Tughluq’s learn- 
ing was generally pietistic but that of his son Muhammad ibn- 

luq was almost encyclopaedic and he had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. He was also well-versed in the rational 
(philosophical) as well as the theological sciences, and even 
his worst critics pay homage to his high intellectual calibre. 
Although Delhi was ruined fora time by his temporary transfer 
of the capital to Dawlatabad in the south, it still remained, 
during his reign, one of the great centres of learning in the 
Muslim world. Al-Qalgashandi quotes Masalik al-absar in 
stating that there were one thousand schools in Delhi at that 
time.* His cousin and successor Firiz Tughluq, under whom 
two great works of juris were compiled, was a theo- 
logical scholar, and also the author of a brief memoir of his own 
reign, the Fusithat-i Fira Shahi. He encouraged scholars to 
spread out in various parts of the sultanate where they imparted 
instruction to the people. He rebuilt several schools and con- 
structed new ones. One of these at Firuzabad was of an ex- 
co nenosersaclcyes iabos xan qr oapioad i 

rs, he assigned endowments (awgaf)) for the expenses 

of these schools, which had residential quarters for both the 
teachers and the students, and personal contact between them 
was encouraged as a matter of educational — Works from 
Sanskrit were translated by a number of scholars, including 
A‘azz-ad-din Khaliq Khani, at the command of Firdz Tughluq. 

The last two rulers of the Sayyid dynasty (1434-51) lived 
in Bada’un, a town about a hundred miles from Delhi. Under 
them, Bada’un became an educational and intellectual centre 
with a large number of schools. This town was to produce in 
later generations several scholars of distinction. 

The reign of Sikandar Ladi (14891517) is a landmark in 
the history of medieval Indian education, mainly because of 
two administrative steps that he took. One was an insistence 
on a certain educational level for all his civil and military 
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officers. The other was his famous decree substituting Persian 
for Hindi as the language of the lower administration, a step 
which forced the administrative Hindu communities to learn 
Dome api Sx at peepee eee ee 
which were not attached to mosques. This in rurn led to 
secularization of a stream of education, a development which 
reached its culmination under Akbar. Another important 
feature of the educational policy of Sikandar Lodi — the 
growing emphasis on rational sciences (ma‘gil/at), although 
the chief preoccupations of a Muslim scholar were still largely 
the traditional sciences (mangialar). He himself i 
attended the courses of a scholar, “Abd-Allah Tulanbi. He 
established new schools in several parts of his kingdom and 
invited scholars from other parts of the Muslim world.$ 

This educational policy was continued by the 
During the few years of Babur’s reign the Department of Public 
Affairs ( Shuhkrat-i ‘dmm) was entrusted with the construction 
of schools and colleges.* During Humayiin’s disturbed reign no 
great advance could be made in public education, although he 
had a large library and an observatory constructed for his own 
use. Humayiin is credited with the invention of an 
known as the Usriirlab-i Humayiini.? A school which became 
famous was attached to his tomb — built by Akbar. 

Akbar’s educational policy was based on eclecticism and 
provided for the instruction of Hindus as well as Muslims. 
Under him the school seems to have gained a position for itself 
outside the mosque, of which it had hitherto been an appendage. 
Studies began in primary and secondary schools with a training 
in Persian. At a higher level, sciences were taught in the 
following order: ethics, mathematics, agriculture, geometry, 
astronomy, physics, logic, natural philosophy, theology and 
history.’ Akbar’s educational policy was shaped by his minister, 
Fat'h-Allah Shirazi (d. 1588), himselfascholar of the rationalist 
sciences and well-versed in Arabic literature and theological 
studies. Fat’h-Allah Shirazi introduced into the curriculum 
works of Dawani, Mulla Sadra and Mirza Jin. Rationalist 
trends in education were strengthened by the influx of teachers 
from Central Asia, who found Transoxiana under ‘Abd-Allah 
Khin Ozbek unfavourable for rationalist disciplines.® The 
sumber of educational institutions increased under Akbar. A 
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college was founded at the new capital Fat’hpur Sikri. Some of 
these schools were residential, others non-residential. Schools 
were also founded by the ladies of the harem. One such school 
was that founded in Delhi by Akbar’s wet-nurse, Maham Anga, 
and noted for its architectural beauty. 

Jahangir issued an edict stating that the property of awell-to- 
do person or rich traveller who died without heirs would 
erence eeenaiend bx thebeliling sad 

ir of schools and colleges. During his reign a number of 
replfed and revived.® Under Shah Jain an impel college 
i U Jahan an imperial college 
was attached to the cathedral mosque in Delhi — built in 1650, 
and several other colleges were restored. During his reign 
Sialkot became a great centre of learning. There, “Abd-al- 
Hakim Siyalkoti’s school, famous for the study of medieval 
rational sciences, attracted scholars from all over India and 
from abroad.4 ney 

Awrangzib es a large number of schools and 
colleges; the foundations of the éreat religious seminary of 
Farangi Mahall at Lucknow were laid during his reign. Later 
eee ee epee a Der by Sat Wek 
Allah's , “Abd-ar-Rahim. This Madrasa-i Rahimiyya 
later became the great seminary of the tradition of Wali-Allah. 
Under Awrangzib, all students of theology, when they attained 
a certain standard, were given stipends. Efforts were also made 
to spread theological education among communities under 
Hindu influence, like the Bohras.’* Education seems to have 
been thriving in Awrangzib's reign, and a famous speech attri- 
buted to him by Bernier, lamenting the of tradi- 
tional education, is presumably a fabrication of the French 
traveller’s fertile imagination.!* 

In the anarchy which accompanied the decline of the Mughal 
Empire after Awrangzib, educational institutions suffered. The 
responsibility for maintaining them passed to the successor 
states, but in the Muslim successor states, like Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, educational standards were maintained. In the 
valley of the Ganges certain educational centres rose to promi- 
nence in their own right, like Bilgram, Allahabad and Sahali. 

In the outlying provinces of India, schools had been con- 
structed by the successor states of the Delhi Sultanate at a 
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much earlier date. There were such schools in Bengal, the 

Deccan and in Gujarat. The most eminent was the one built at 

Bidar by the Bahmanid minister, Malmiid Gawan, in the 

fifteenth century. Architecturally it was a palatial building with 

two minarets and rooms for teachers and students. The pro- 

vincial schools were financed by awgaf as well as by direct 
ts from the state. 

The development of the medieval educational curricula can 
be divided into three periods. In the first period — that of the 
Sultanate and its successor states in the provinces until 1500 — 
the subjects taught were theology, jurisprudence (igh ) and its 
principles (upd), exegesis, dad, Sifism, grammar, rhetoric 
and logic. The chief emphasis was on the study of the principles 
of jurisprudence and their application. The second 
ranges from the reign of ar Ladi to the early period of 
the reign of Akbar, from roo to 1575. This is the phase of 
growing emphasis on the medieval rational sciences, logic, 
mathematics, medicine and astronomy. The third phase begins 
with the age of Akbar, when there was even greater emphasis 
onrationalism, though this process was reversed to some extent 
under Awrangzib. Ethics seems to have been the chief area of 
concentration in this period, with the inclusion of Firsten- 
spiegel literature (* Mirrors for Princes’), 

Mosque architecture in Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Jawnpur and 
Ahmadabad shows a common pattern of small rooms built on 
the sides, which were meant for teachers’ and students’ resi- 
dences. Siifi hospices had also rooms, or sections reserved for 
theological education, which was not necessarily Siifistic. 
Income from the rent of shops around a mosque was earmarked 
for the expenses of the mosque as well as the school attached to 
it. In some cases teachers received pensions from the state. 
From Akbar's time onwards state grants were given to Hindu 
schools and Muslim schools unattached to mosques, without 
any discrimination.14 

Schoo! hours were from morning to noon; then from early 
afternoon to evening. All elementary education preparatory to 
entrance to a theological school was imparted in Persian. The 
syllabus of Persian studies included literature, insha’, didactic 
studies, history and ethics,?® In an advanced school the syllabus 
was distributed over a number of years according to the length 
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of the texts, which were divided into three categories, short, 
medium and long. After completing their studies, scholars 
were categorized according to the area of specialization. A fadil 
was one who had specialized in rationalist ( ma‘ gilat) sciences, 
an ‘dlim in theological studies, and a gail in literature and 


grammar. 

Apart from the teaching in schools, learned men of means 
on occasion held classes in their own homes and, in certain 
cases, supplied their students with board and lodging. This type 
of teaching was especially suitable for fine arts, like music and 
painting, which were not taught in mosque schools or public 


Despite seclusion the women of the upper and middle classes 
received some general, but mainly religious, education. School 
mistresses were appointed for the instruction of princesses and 
girls of the ruling élite. In Akbar’s palace at Fat’hpur Sikri a 

i was used as a girls’ school.!” Sultana Radiyya 
was highly accomplished. Some of the Mughal princesses 
received a high standard of educatjon and were very talented. 


2. Modern 
Education in modern Muslim India has been flowing in two 
streams. There is a conservative stream which has preserved 
the medieval tradition and much of the medieval syllabus, It 
has been fighting a losing battle with the other stream, that of 
modern, Westernized education. 

The oldest of the conservative schools is that of Farangi 
Mahall at Lucknow founded in the late seventeenth century by 
Muhammad Sahalawi, on a property allotted by Awrangzib. 
cero thea en eutraay ep cal cart Pine 8 ei eid 
syllabus, known him as the dars-i Nizémiyya, which came 
to be taught in the majority of conservative schools. This 
syllabus included Arabic grammar and syntax, phi hy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, jurisprudence and its principles, schol- 
asticism, exegesis (tafsir), traditions ( Aadith ) and the principles 
and history of Siifism. In this syllabus there was less emphasis 
on the traditional theological sciences compared with medieval 
rationalism and mysticism, and for this reason it was criticized 
by some orthodox ulema."* 

These ulema, Muhammad Qisim Nanotawi and Rashid 
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Ahmad Gangohi, who had been deeply influenced by the 
teachings of Shah Wali-Allah’s school, founded a more ortho- 
dox school at Deoband in 1867.2 The founders of the school 
were strict Hanafis. In dogma they followed the Ash'arite and 
Maturidite theology. These theologians had taken some part 
in the Mutiny of 1857 and had seen the rapid disintegration of 
the Muslim élite of northern India, and their school had as its 
principalaim the rehabilitation of theological sciences in Muslim 
India. Its course of studies excluded modern sciences, 

it taught, with far less emphasis than at Farangi Mahal, 
medieval rationalist sciences, conceding that these were a 
bridge between the old intellectual world and the new. Its 
syllabus gave the chief place to jurisprudence (figh), exegesis 
and hadith; but also included scholastic theology, dialectics, 
medieval geometry and astronomy, logic, the history of Islam, 
Arabic and Persian grammar, prosody and literature. The 
courses were originally spread over a period of ten years, but 
were later reduced to six. The entire syllabus consisted of 106 
texts, and the students were classed by the books they studied 
rather than the year of their study. 

The second generation of professors at Deoband had as their 
head the illustrious Mahmiid al-Hasan (1850-1921), under 
whose direction Deoband achieved an international reputation 
in the world of Islam, next only ro that of al-Az’har with which 
it forged links. It attracted students from all over the sub- 
continent and from South Africa, Malaya, Central Asia and 
Iran and especially Afghanistan. Mahmiid al-Hasan also en- 
couraged the foundation in the north-west frontier areas of a 
large number of primary theological schools, leading to Deo- 
band. He tried to bridge the gulf berween Deoband and the 
modernist Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at — 
through the exchange of scholars. We are not concerned 
with his activities in the Hijaz during the First World War, 
where he established contacts with the Turkish leaders Jamal 
and Enver, and was, as a result, interned for several years by 
the British Government. 

The third major theological school was Nadwat al-‘ulama’ 
founded by a group of middle-of-the-road scholars in 1894 at 
Lucknow.” Its prime mover was “Abd-al-Ghafir, a Deputy 
Collector in the British government service. Other founders 
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included the exegete ‘Abd-al-Haqq Haqqani and the historian 
Shibli Nu‘m4ni, who remained actively associated with it and 
in control of it from 1904 to 1913. 

The manifesto of the Nadwat al-‘ulama’ aimed at the ad- 
vancement of theological studies, the development of a con- 
sensus of theological opinion, the minimization of differences 
in theological views, the rehabilitation of ethics and a general 
reform of Muslim society, without any involvement in politics. 
Rashid Rida was invited to visit the school, and since then it 
remained sensitive to the intellectual speculations of the e/- 
Manar group in Egypt. The school was conceived as having a 
middle position berween the extreme conservatism of Deoband 
and the modernity of Aligarh, but soon it developed conserva- 
tive contours of its own and its product became generally 
indistinguishable from that of Deoband in theological and 
intellectual outlook. One of the ourgrowths of the Nadwat 
al-‘ulama’, the research and publication institute called Dar al- 
musannifin of A‘zamgarh, has made valuable contributions 
towards the enlightenment of Islamic studies in India. 

A number of minor theological sthools were opened all over 
the subcontinent in the later nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. One of these, Mazahir al-‘uliim, at Saharanpur was 
modelled on Deoband. Similar schools came to be founded at 
Muradabad and Darbhanga. A theological school was run by 
the neo-traditionalist Ahl-i hadith at Benares. Other theological 
schools were opened at Calcutta, Patna, Hyderabad and 
Madras. Shi‘i theological schools were founded at Lucknow. 
‘The Madrasa-i Islah, at Sarai Mir, a middle-of-the-road school, 
modelled on the Nadwat al-‘ulama’, was founded in 1909 and 
concentrated on Qur’anic fundamentalism. 

A school for the preservation of Yunani, actually Graeco- 
Arab medicine, was started at the close of the nineteenth 
century by Hakim ‘Abd-al-Majid Khan in Delhi. A woman's 
section — an unusually progressive element — was added to it 
by the physician and politician Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Oriental schools which touched the fringe of modernity were 
first established for Muslims in Bengal. Warren Hastings took 
ont es « fipomat vent de Aare saren Eager sare 
Madrasa which soon became famous. Haji Muhsin, a Muslim 
merchant of Calcutta, gave a substantial grant to the East India 
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Com in the early nineteenth century, for the general 
aicascioee of Muslim education and for financing schools 
like the Madrasa ‘Aliya of Calcutta. 

The most outstanding of the semi-Westernized schools was 
the Delhi College, founded in 1792.*" It began to receive aid 
from the East India Company in 1825; an Englishman, J. H. 
Taylor, was inted its principal with a staff of mawlawis. 
In 1828 Regiich wasinecoducelea cane? tuations Athans 
tion; but because of conservative pressure English classes were 
kept separate from the oriental section. By 1831 three hundred 
students were studying English. 

The remarkable feature of the Delhi College was that Urdu 
was its medium of instruction and it continued as such in, and 
after, 1835 when all government-sponsored and government- 
aided institutions were substituting English for Persian by 
decision of the governor-general, Bentinck. In 1844 the 
Western (English) and Oriental (Urdu) sections were amal- 
gamated to achieve a uniform standard of education for all 
students in physical and social sciences, Simultaneously a 
gramme was introduced to translate scientific works form 
English into Urdu. From 1846 the East India Company partici- 
pated directly in arranging the higher curricula and examina- 
tions in such subjects as history, English, Arabic and Sanskrit; 
while examinations in law and ethics and some other su 
continued to be organized by the College itself. In 1854 there 
were 333 students in the College of whom 112 were Muslims. 
‘The teachers of its oriental section included Mamliik al-"Ali of 
the Wali-Allahi school, as well as a Shi'i savant Jafar ‘Ali. 
biswbiigex ee theological re for Sunni and Shi‘ 
students. During the principalship of the orientalist Sprenger, 
from 1845 to 1848, teaching methods in Arabic and Persian 
were considerably improved. A local committee ran the 
administration of the College until 1843, when it was taken 
over by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces who made its policy similar to that of other govern- 
ment colleges. 

The humanism of the nineteenth-century north-Indian 
Muslim élite, which forged a place for itself in Urdu literarure, 
is traceable in large measure to the Delhi College, where a 
number of Sayyid Alimad Khan's associates were educated. 
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These included the historian Zaka-Allah, the novelist Nadhir 
Ahmad, the stylist Muhammad Husayn Azad and the poet 
Altaf Husayn Hali. 

Delhi College was sacked, its library burnt, and its English 
principal killed by the mutineers, during the Indian Mutiny of 
1857. Rather unjustly the College became a casualty of the 
Mutiny and was closed after it. Ir had a temporary revival from 
1864 to 1877, but in this secondary stage it was a different 
institution. Urdu was no longer its medium of instruction and 
its ‘ personality’ was no longer moulded on Islamic culture. 

The pioneer of modern Muslim education in India, as of 
Muslim free-thinking and modern Muslim politics, was Sayyid 
Almad Khan. The educational programme he initiated in 1859 
and pushed forward in subsequent years until his death in 1898, 
changed the intellectual, political and economic destiny of 
Indian Muslims, and formed the main bridge of intellectual 
transition from medievalism to modernism. From the outset he 
realized the necessity of using English as the medium of instruc- 
tion, on the one hand, and of devéloping Urdu on the other, 
through the translation into it of basic works of social and 
physical sciences. In 1864 he founded a Scientific Society for 
the introduction of Western sciences. It embarked upon the 
translation of scientific works into Urdu and published a bi- 
lingual journal. In 1864 he founded a modern school at Ghazi- 
pur, primarily with a view to educating local Muslims. This led 
a little later to the formation of a number of educational com- 
mittees in several districts of the North-West Provinces. 

In 1869-70 Sayyid Ahmad Khan visited England, and 
studied the educational system at Cambridge University, with 
a view to laying the foundations of an educational institution 
for Muslims, which might later develop into a University. In 
1874 he finalized the scheme of his Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental (114.0) College at Aligarh. School classes were opened 
in 1875, and college classes in 1878. The college assumed a 
personality of its own as it grew, and showed hardly any 
influence of the original Cambridge model. It was meant, as its 
name suggests, primarily for Muslims, but was open also to 
Hindu and other non-Muslim students. Because of the un- 
popularity of his own radical and modernist religious views 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan allowed the department of theology to be 
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controlled by his orthodox critics, who provided religious 
courses for Sunnis and Shi‘is separately. 

The mAo College, which became the Muslim University 
three decades after Sayyid Ahmad Khin’s death, developed 
into the most significant educational institution in Muslim 
India. It aimed ata liberalization of outlook, a broad humanism 
and a scientific world-view. In religious ideas its curriculum 
covered a wide spectrum, ranging from enlightened orthodoxy 
to ticism. In politics it trained its s ts in adjustment 
to the British ruling power, and to be wary of the Hindu 
political stance. Most of the intellectual and political leaders of 
Muslim India in the last decades of the nineteenth and the first 
half of the twentieth century were educated at Aligarh. They 
played a prominent part in the Khilafat movement of the 19205 
and the Pakistan movement of the 1940s. After the partition of 
the subcontinent in 1947 Aligarh was placed, by the govern- 
ment of independent India, under the control of the nationalist, 
Zakir Husayn, whose aim, and that of his successors appointed 
by the Indian government, was to wean it away from Muslim 
nationalism to a composite Indian nationalism. Since 1947 the 
personality of the Muslim University at Aligarh has been gradu- 
ally altered. In Ee eS ee 
attempted to change its name to Aligarh University, 
depriving it of its specifically Muslim character and making it 
conform to the general pattern of Indian educational institu- 
tions. 

In 1886 Sayyid Ahmad Khan founded the Anglo-Muham- 
madan Educational Conference for the general advancement of 
Western education in Muslim India.™ The Conference cham- 
pioned the use of English as the medium of instruction but also 
exercised pressure for the tance of Urdu as the 
language in government schools in northern India, and 
broadened the Scientific Society's project of translating scienti- 
fic classics into Urdu. It also had a vague programme for the 
development of female education among Muslims. 

A numberof other Muslim educational institutions 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century all over 
the subcontinent. A religious welfare association, Anjuman-i 
Himiyat-i Islim, did pioneer educational work in the north- 
west and founded the Islamia Colleges at Lahore and Peshawar 
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as well as a number of intermediate colleges elsewhere. An 
Anglo-Arabic College developed in Delhi. 

One of the most remarkable educational experiments in 
modern, Muslim India was the foundation of the Osmania 
(‘Uthminiyya) University at Hyderabad in 1917 with Urdu 
as the medium of instruction. A Translation Bureau (Dar at- 
tarjuma) was set up to translate — on an extensive scale — works 
of physical and social sciences into Urdu from English and 
other European as well as from Arabic and Persian, 
and to publish original textbooks. The Osmania University 
establi pragmatically the thesis that Urdu or an Indian 
vernacular could be as successful a medium of instruction as a 
Western language. The Osmania University still survives, but 
the medium of instruction was changed to English after the 
Indian occupation of Hyderabad in 1948. There is a movement 
in Pakistan to develop a university there with Urdu as the 
medium of instruction. 

The Jami‘a Milliyya Islimiyya was founded at Aligarh, 
at the height of the Khilifat dis in 1920, by Mawlana 
Muhammad ‘Ali and other Khilafat leaders, who 
vn set loyalism as reactionary. It was inaugurated 

al-Hasan of Deoband, but in its syllabus and educa- 
tional policy it had nothing in common with that theological 
seminary. It followed the Osmania University in using Urdu 
as the medium of instruction. But it modelled itself primarily 
on the self-sacrificing idealism of certain Hindu educational 
institutions where teachers received minimal wages and im- 
parted instruction of high intellectual calibre. Soon the Jami‘a 
Milliyya Islimiyya came under the influence of pro-Congress 
Muslim leaders like Abi-l-Kalam Azad, Mukhtar Ahmad 
Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan. ‘The institution was developed 
and brought to maturity by Zakir Husayn, who, later, rose to 
be the President of the Republic of India. It developed especi- 
ally the disciplines of history and sociology. 

In Pakistan the educational structure and policy was a heri- 
tage of the British government of undivided India. A national 
educational policy was worked out by the Education Com- 
mission of Pakistan which was appointed by the Martial Law 
Regime (1958-62) and submitted its report in 1959.24 The 
report covers all aspects of academic, technical and vocational 
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education, but its primary em is on higher, i.e, university 
education and research. It realizes the necessity of professional 
and technical education for the developing society of Pakistan. 
It recommends compulsory primary education, but that is 
unrealizable owing to the I — Its recom- 
mendations for the improvement of secondary education are, 
in comparison, more practical. On female education, the Com- 
mission's view is that ‘women need education just as Pakistan 
needs educated women’. It recommends a special programme 
for girls at the primary stage, but at the secondary and the 
university stages a similar pattern of education for boys and 
girls. It does not specify whether there should be separate or 
mixed educational institutions for men and women, 

The most interesting part of the Commission's Reportis the 
short chapter which deals with religion.** The Commission 
starts from the premiss: ‘As education aims at the integrated 
and balanced development of the whole man — body, mind and 
spirit — it must create an appreciation of the fundamental and 
spiritual values that constitute the foundations of civilization, 
towards which all human endeavour should be directed. In 
performing this task a system of education must benefit from 
the humanizing influence of religion, which broadens sym- 
pathies, inculcates tolerance, self-sacrifice and social service, 
and removes artificial distinctions between man and man. 
Reverence for God and the Prophets has an enobling effect on 
the soul and opens the mind to an appreciation of the unity of 
mankind.’ The Commission, however, in check any 
tendency towards obscurantism in religious education, Itstipu- 
lates that such education should do nothing which would 
impair social and political unity in the country. It warns that 
religion ‘is not to be presented as a dogma, superstition or 
ritual’, It specifically states that not merely Islam, but several 
religious faiths are professed and practised in Pakistan and that 
the teaching of them should be confined to those who profess 
them." Religious teaching is divided into three stages. For the 
Muslim students, teaching of /s/amiyyat should be compulsory 
from classes 1 to vit1; it should be optional in classes 1x and x 
of the secondary school and in the University; but the Uni- 
versities should develop institutes of Islamic research ‘capable 
of interpreting Islam and presenting it as a body of thought 
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that can meet the challenge of modern times and fulfil the 
requirements of a modern scientific society’. Turning to the 
vestiges of the medieval heritage of education — the madrasas 
and maktabs or old conservative religious schools — the Com- 
mission recommends that vocational and professional courses 
may be introduced in them side by side with religious instruc- 
tion, and that the latter in its turn may be revolutionized to 
present ‘Islam as a dynamic and progressive movement which 
can endure through changing times’. On the question of the 
medium of instruction, the Commission feels that Urdu and 
Bengali should gradually replace English in West and East 
Pakistan respectively, but English should be taughtas the com- 
pulsory language from Class vi onwards through the degree 
level. The Commission does not straightaway recommend the 
use of Roman script for Urdu and Bengali, but recommends 
the formation of committees to consider this question as well 
as that of orthographic reform of Bengali and Urdu. 

Some of these recommendations have already been applied 
to educational development in Pakistan, and a few more uni- 
versities have been opened in East and West Pakistan. But con- 
sidering the vast population of the country primary, secondary 
and higher educational institutions are few and inadequate, and 
Pakistan has one of the lowest rates of literacy in the world. 

Whereas some effort towards educational revival and educa- 
tional reform is being made in Pakistan, the prospects for 
Muslims in India since 1947 have been much bleaker. Before 
i lence, lower middle-class Muslims usually sent their 

i to schools and colleges, but owing to adverse political 
and economic decisions taken by the Indian central govern- 
ment, and especially the state governments, they can no longer 
afford to do so. To quote an Indian nationalist Muslim educa- 
tionist, ‘Abid Husayn: ‘...many Muslims stopped sending their 
children to schools and as they could make no private arrange- 
ments for teaching them, they remained practically illiterate. 
With respect to secondary and higher education their condition 
was even more deplorable, partly because the medium of 
instruction was Hindi, but largely because educated Muslim 
families could not generally afford to bear the expenses of educa 
ting their children.’” 
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1, Arabic 

The cultural ion of Islamic India is best reflected in its 
Gealacnrs; which ix grist soneell eigaeciee to Mesias 
classical languages of the Islamic world, Arabic and especially 
Persian and even Turkish, were used for literary composition. 
Then Urdu was evolved and developed. Simultaneously in 
various areas where there was a concentration of Muslim popu- 
lation a popular regional literature also developed. 

Arabic was used sparingly and mainly as a language of 
religious scholarship.! The tradition of Arabic writing in India 
was the same as elsewhere in the Muslim world and without any 
specifically Indian features. Only in Arab Sind under the 
Umayyads and ‘Abbisids and possibly under the Saffarids was 
Arabic the language of administration. It was there that the 
first history of Muslim Sind, Minkdj al-masalik, was written. 
The original is now lost, but its Persian version, Chach Nama, 
prepared in 1216 by ‘Ali ibn-Hamid Abi-Bakr al-Kafi,? sur- 
vives, and constitutes one of the earliest sources of the history 
of Sind. Hadith flourished as a discipline in Sind. Most remark- 
able was the effort of the Sindhi scholars in translating Sanskrit 
scientific works into Arabic for the ‘Abbasids and Barmakids. 
Almost all of these works mentioned by Ibn-an-Nadim® have 
been lost. Belles-lettres in Arab Sind are represented by the 
poet Abii-“Ara’ as-Sindi.* 

At Ghazna, under the patronage of Mahmad and Mas'iid in 
the early eleventh century, Arabic writing flourished. It was 
here that Abii-Rayhan al-Birdini wrote, among other works on 
various sciences, his monumental Tahgig md li-l-Hind, the first 
and foremost Indological study written by a Muslim.’ This 
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work, which evaluates with erudition and objectivity Hindu 
religion, philosophy, geography, metrology, cosmography, 
astronomy, chronology and literature as well as manners and 
customs, still remains an indispensable classic for the study of 
ancient Hindu civilization. At the Ghaznavid court al-“Utbi's* 
history, written in 1020-1, furthered the important transfusion 
into Persian of elements of the Arabic historiographical tradi- 
tion, a process which had already begun under the Sam4nids. 
When the Ghaznavid capital moved from Ghazna to Lahore, 
on the soil of subcontinental India, the tradition of Arabic 
scholarly writing failed to take root there, and Persian sup- 
planted it. 

The revival of Arabic writing in the Delhi Sultanate seems 
connected with the relations between Baghdad and Delhi. 
Under the Delhi Sultanate the Mongol onslaught against the 
heartlands of Islam brought an influx of Arabic-speaking 
refugee scholars from Iraq after the sack of Baghdad by Hillagii 
in 1258. It cannot be considered as mere coincidence that the 
first outstanding author in Arabic in India, Radi-ad-din Hasan 
ibn-Muhammad as-Saghani, was also a special envoy of Caliph 
an-Nisir to the court of Iletmish in 1219-20." After his return 
from Baghdad and during his tstay in Delhi, Saghani, 
who was an Indian by birth, probably compiled his major work, 
Mashdrig al-anwar —a selection of Prophetic traditions — and 
wrote the Risdla fi-l-ahedith al-mawdi‘a, one of the earliest 
treatises on Aadith-criticism to appear in India. His lexico- 
Pere ciong tan rire which was praised by Jalal-ad- 

as-Suyati, shows that interest in the Arabic language was 
already well entrenched in the Delhi sultanate by the early 
decades of the thirteenth century.* 

During the reign of ‘Ala’-ad-din Khalji (1296-1316) a 
famous Egyptian theologian Shams-ad-din visited India. Emi- 
nent among the ulema of his reign was Husam-ad-din Surkh, 
ascholar of jurisprudence and Arabic language, who taught in 
Delhi.* Among the Arabic scholars of the Khalji period was 
Abi-Bakr Is’hagq (d. 1335), better known as Ibn-Taj, who 
wrote in Arabic on a variety of subjects, including Qur’anic 
exegesis, theology and Sifism. The Ahugba, composed by 
Nizim-ad-din Awliya in this period, was read in 
throughout India and is still read."® Amir Khusraw, Poa he 
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had no pretensions to scholarship in Arabic, occasionally com- 
posed verses in it. The Chishti mystic, Nasir-ad-din ‘ Chiragh-i 
Dihli', and his disciple, ‘Abd-al-M' ir (d. 1388), also 
occasionally composed in Arabic." Much of this poctry accepts 
unquestioningly the figures of speech and the conventions of 
classical Arabic verse. 

Shihab-ad-din Multani was a well-known ee ne - 
teacher of the principles of jurisprudence as as o| 
Arubic langage und lseenne to dls tae Rta anda 
Tughluq period.!* To the latter period belongs Sir3j-ad-din 
“Umar ibn-Is’haq al-Hindi (1314~72) who achieved fame 
not only in India but also in Egypt where he was appointed 
gadi at Cairo, and who wrote on theological and mystical 
themes. 

Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni (d. 1422), better known as 
*Gisidaraz’, a famous Chishti mystic who emigrated to the 
Bahmanid successor state in the Deccan, wrote in Arabicas well 
as in Persian and early Urdu. ‘Ali ibn-Ahmad Maha'imi (d. 


1471) wrote on jurisprudence and mysticism. Zayn-ad-din 
Abi-Yabya ibn-"Ali al-Ma‘bari (1468~1521) achieved fame 
through his mystical as well as poetical work in Arabic, since 
it received recognition outside India and was commented upon 
by scholars in the Hijaz and in Java. 

Qadi Shihab-ad-din Dawlatabadi, who wrote principally in 
Persian, is also the author of several works in Arabic on a 
variety of subjects, including jurisprudence, grammar and 
rhetoric. During the fourteenth century Mu'in-ad-din ‘Umrani 
wrote commentaries on classical theological works in Arabic. 
Sayyid Yiisuf Multani (d. 1388) also wrote commentaries on 
works of jurisprudence and scholasticism. 

In 1417 Badr-ad-din Muhammad, better known as Ibn-ad- 
Damimini, migrated an Sale to Gujarat ee ona 
variety of theological and li jects. Later he attached 
himself to the court of the pardon 

Once the hegemony of Portuguese navigation had been 
established, after the defeat of the indigenous and Turkish fleets 
in the Indian Ocean in the sixteenth century, voyages between 
the Hijaz and India became safe. A number of Indians visited 
the Hijaz, and some even migrated there for thestudy of classical 
theological sciences, Prominent among these scholar-migrants 
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to the Hijaz are Sayyid ‘Ali al-Muttaqi and his disciple, 
“Abd-al-Wahhib al-Muttagi. Both of them were bhutan 
scholars of hadith, both wrote in Arabic, and from their teach- 
ings and Seo aes sprang the revival of the discipline 
of hadith in Muslim India. 

It was actually ‘Abd-al-Wahhab al-Muttaqi’s famous dis- 
ciple, ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi, who re-established the study of 
4adith in India. He wrote mainly in Persian, but some of his 
works are in Arabic, including Lum'‘at at-tangih, a commentary 
on the classical 4adieh collection Mishkat al-masabik. On the 
science of biography, (‘i/m asma’ ar-rijal) pertinent to hadith, 
he wrote two books.!* On Hanafi jurisprudence he wrote a 
treatise, Fat’k al-manndan fi ta'id an-Nu‘ man, and two other 
works. He also wrote in Arabic on Siifism and ethics. 

Arabic writings by ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi and a number of 
other writers in the Mughal period were balanced by a contrary 
trend: that pik on from servamnntine Persian, which 
developed in the court of Akbar and under his patronage. This 
trend is explained by Akbar’s policy of the secularization of 
oficuiiia bus it was not conduciVe to the encouragement of 
original writing in Arabic. All the same, a significant number of 
theologians continued to write in Arabic under the Mughals.** 
By far the most outstanding of these was ‘Abd-al-Hakim 
Siyalkoti (d. 1656), who wrote commentaries on the exegetical 
work of al-Baydawi and on the ‘Aga@’id of at-Taftazini and 
also wrote a large number of works on various classical 
disciplines including the rationalistic sciences. Arabic Studies 
occupied the central position in his school at Sialkot. 

Like "Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi, Shah Wali-Allah (1703-62) 
received his formative education in the Hijaz, where he studied 
hadith with Shaykh Abi-Tahir Mubammad ibn-Ibrahim al- 
Kurdi, and Malikijurisprudence under a North-African scholar, 
Shaykh Sulayman al-Maghribi. Also among his teachers were 
Shaykh as-Sanawi and Taj-ad-din Hanafi. When he returned 
to India he wrote his chief works in Arabic, probably because 
he was aiming ata learned readership both abroad and in India, 
and because Persian was already losing ground as the language 
of the élite, with the decline of the Mughal Empire and 
with the use of Urdu as the language of poetry and ordinary 
life, 
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Wali-Allah’s Hujjat Allah al-béligha" is the most outstand- 
ing theological work written in India. It introduces an explana- 
tion of theology scholastically and uses an approach to religious 
problems which may be defined as that of pre-modernist funda- 
mentalism. It discusses ee res ysics ~~ the 

logy of religion. In its sociologi ters it an 
sata view of human history. It concerns itself with 
individual morality as much as with social organization, and 
especially with the elucidation of the problems of Islamic 
society and the position in it of the institution of the caliphate, 
kingship and feudal nobility. Its religious argument is based 
principally on the Qur'an and the corpus of Aadtth, while in 
relation to law and jurisprudence it recommends a course of 
selection from, or synthesis of, the rulings of the four Sunni 
juristic schools. Its one defect is that its organization of the 
subject-matter is atomistic, 

Other works by Shah Wali-Allah written in Arabic include: 
7a’ wil al-ahadith, on the interpretation of Prophetic traditions; 
al-Musawwa’, a commentary on the a/-Muwarra’ of Malik ibn 
Anas; at-Tafhimat al-Ilahiyya, which is in Arabic and 
deals with Siifism, as does also his Khayr thir; and ‘I 
al-jid fi akkam al-ijtihad wa-t-taglid, which deals with 
problems of ijrih@d (use of individual reasoning) and taglid 
(conformity), and was used as an indispensable source-book 
by nineteenth-century theologians, fundamentalist and moder- 
nist alike. His Fuyiid al-Haramayn is a memoir of actual and 
spiritual experiences during his stay in the Hijaz from 1731 to 
1732. Shah Wali-Allah also composed Arabic poetry, and is 
the author of a collection of devotional panegyrics on the 
Prophet. 

The famous writer of radhkiras ( biographical dictionaries), 
Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami (d. 1785), also composed age 
in Arabic. His compatriot and contemporary, Murtada ‘ 
Zabidi Bilgrami (d. 1790), is another eminent writer in Arabic. 
Zabidi was a disciple of Wali-Allah; later he travelled to the 
Yemen, where he was admitted to the ‘Idriisi order, and to 
Egypt, where he won fame asa lexicographer. His 7 al-‘ariis 
is a voluminous lexicographical commentary on the famous 

Qamiis of Majd-ad-din Firiizabadi. Zabidi was consulted as an 
authority on fadith by ‘Abd-al-Hamid 1 and his grand wazir, 
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Raghib Pasha.” Another lexi of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was Muhammad ‘Ali T: i, author of Kashshaf 


isnilahat al-funtn, a dictionary of technical scientific terms. 

During the later nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
some Indo-Muslim scholars made an effort to reach a reader- 
ship in the Arab world. Siddiq Hasan Khan, “Abd-al-Hayy of 
Farangi Mahall (d. 1886) and Ashraf ‘Ali Tahanawi (d. 1943) 
wrote in Arabic as well as in Urdu. 

Some Arabic periodicals were published in India during the 
nineteenth and twentieth century, three of them from Lucknow: 
al-Bayan, al-Jami'a, which was edited by Aba-I-Kalim Azad, 
and ad- Diya, the organ of the Nadwat al-‘ulama’. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan publishes a general cultural monthly, a/-Va'?, 
which contains articles by Arab as well as Pakistani writers. 

Tn recent years some theologians have arranged for transla- 
tions of their Urdu works into Arabic. Most of the major 
writing of Abi-l-A ‘la Mawdiidi is available in Arabic. Some of 
Abii-l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi’s writing is also in Arabic and has 
made considerable impact. 

Bohra ulema have consistently used Arabic and not Persian 
or Urdu for their religious writings. 

2. Persian*! 
The Ghaznavids, with whom the continued process of the 
Muslim conquest of India began, were Turks, but their cultural 
language was Persian. Under them Lahore became the secon- 
dary capital and then the main capital of the kingdom. Even 
when the seat of power was at Ghazna, Lahore was referred to 
as the ‘little Ghazna’ (Gharnin-i kAurd). It was here that 
Persian established itself as the language of the Muslim élite. 
Ghazna, under Mahmiid (998~1030), had inherited from the 
Samanids the patronage of Persian letters, especially Persian 
poetry. It was under Mahmiid’s patronage that Firdawsi com- 
posed his monumental epic, Shah Nama, and other poets, 
Maniichihri, ‘Asjadi and ‘Unsuri developed Rudaki’s style of 
the ghazal (rhymed song, elegy of love) and transferred the 
tradition of Khurasan’s school of poetry (sabk-i Khurdsani) to 
the frontiers of India. Lahore followed the example of Ghazna. 
Two of the eminent Ghaznavid administrators stationed in 
Lahore, Nizam-ad-din Abi-Nasr and Zarir Shaybani, were 
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patrons of and it was under their patronage that the 
tradition of Persian poetry took root at Lahore. The first 
Persian poet in Lahore was Aba-'Abd-Allah Riizbih ibn-"Abd- 
Allah an-Nakati (or Nakhatt), writing panegyrics in praise of 
the Ghaznavid Mas‘tid (1030-1040). Al-Hujwiri (d. 1071), 
the eminent author of the Safi work Kashf el-mahjitb, was also 
a poet, and internal evidence indicates that some of the verses 
attributed to him are probably genuine. Abi-l-Faraj ibn- 
Mas‘iid ar-Riini (d. 1091?), the court poet of Ibrahim ibn- 
Mas‘iid (1059-99), was a native of re.*4 He is the first 
great poet of the subcontinent whose diwdn (collection of 
ghazals) has survived, His style was imitated by the famous 
Persian panegyrist Anwari. 

More outstanding than Riini was his younger contemporary 
and rival Mas‘iid Sa‘d Salman (1046-1121), whose verse, 
some of it written in prison, shows emotional depth and has a 
sincere musical quality.™* Riini and Salman are the two promi- 
nent figures of Ghaznavid Lahore and their eminence shows 
that in the later eleventh century there were also a number of 
lesser luminaries whose work has not reached us, but whose 
names and odd verses have been recorded by the bi 
“Awfi. After the sack and burning of Ghazna by the Ghiirid 
‘Ala’-ad-din Jahansiiz( World-Burner) in 1151, Lahore became 
the principal intellectual centre of the Ghaznavid kingdom and 
increased its importance when it became the capital of the king- 
dom under Khusraw Malik (1160-86). His court poets in- 
cluded the panegyrists Yasufibn-Nasr al-Katib and Shihab-ad- 
din Muhammad ibn-Rashid (d. 1201), whose verse is distin- 
guished by fanciful and ornate imagery. 

When the expanding Ghirid empire in 1186 absorbed the 
Ghaznavid kingdom and rapidly spread over practically the 
whole of northern India, a number of Ghaznavid poets of 
Lahore attached themselves first to Muhammad ibn-Sam 
Ghiiri and then after his death to the courts of his slaves and 
successors Qutb-ad-din Aybak ( 1206—10) at Delhi, and Nasir- 
ad-din Qubacha at Multan. Among these poets were “Abd-ar- 
Rafi’ Harawi and Abii-Bakr Khusrawi.™ 

During the brief reign of Qubacha in the southern Punjab 
and Sind, his capital Multan and another town Uch became 
centres of Persian learning, a development which followed the 
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Ghirid occupation of Lahore and was greatly accentuated after 
the Mongol sack of that city. In a school which Qubacha 
founded at Uch, ‘Awfi and the historian Minhdj-as-Siraj al- 
Jizjani began their careers as instructors. Qubicha’s minister 
“Ayn-al-Mulk was also an active patron of poets, including 
Fadli Multini, Diya’-ad-din Sijzi and Shams Balkhi whose 
names and some of whose verses have survived in ‘Awfi's 
notices.” “Awfi was himself a poet of considerable merit. 

When Qubacha perished (1228) in his struggle with Iletmish 
(1211~36), poets and scholars of his entourage, including 
*Awfi and Jizjaini, turned to Delhi for patronage. From then 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century Delhi remained 
the principal centre of Persian poetry in the subcontinent. The 
first remarkable poet hes doy wclaleneenphusisro es 
was T3j-ad-din Sangriza; is younger contemporary, 
Shihab-ad-din Mahmara, were of Indian origin.* Very little of 
the work of either has survived. A later poet, some of whose 

ics have reached us, was ‘Amid Sannami, attached to 
the entourage of Nasir-ad-din Mahmid (1246-66) and of 
Balban’s ( 1266~87) son Muhammad at Multan. 

Among the Sifi poets of the early Delhi Sultanate was 
Jamal-ad-din Hansawi (d. 1259), whose verses combine mysti- 
cism with a pious attention to the externalities of ritual. He 
wrote a moving elegy on the death of Ilermish, who was re- 
garded by most mystics as a very pious sultan. A heterodox 
mystic poet of that age is the almost semi-legendary Abii-‘Ali 
Qalandar (d. 1323). It is difficult to ascertain the genuineness, 
or otherwise, of the ecstatic esoteric verses attributed to him 
whereas the work attributed to Hinsawi is probably genuine. 

Amir Khusraw™ (1253-1325), by far the most eminent 
Indo-Persian wasattached is Spears Prince Muham- 

the ji sultans and the first two Tughluqs. Mystically, 
Be oae a prominent disciples of Nizim-ad-din Awliya. 
A great deal of apocryphal material surrounds his personality 
and work, but from what can be ascertained to be genuinely 
Lo peatoot oaeteaneur eats iirer geen lieed tora 
His poetical writing falls into two broad categories; lyrical, 
with the ghazal as the principal form, and having a musical 
quality emphasized by the sensitive ear of an accomplished 
musician; and narrative, consisting of a number of mathnawis 
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narrative poems composed of distichs corresponding in 
ee eotaad sashes e oaitatenpamnr ote the courtly 
(bazmiyya) and the epical (razmiyya) varieties. He has five 
collections of ghazals: one of juvenile verse, the Tuhfar as- 
sighar;alater one, showing greater maturity, the wast al-hayae; 
the third, the GAurrar al-kamal, one iit his genius and crafts- 
manship at its perfection, has a illuminating prose intro- 
duction (dibacha); Pap fa pmo pate 
third; and the last, Nihdyde al-kamal, contains the verse of his 
old 

Eiciae/e otiesly-peceatioon sis eacilialieg Nizami, and 
similarly, five of them constitute his khamsa, which includes 
the mystical and allegorical Magla" al-anwar, the pre-Islamic 
Persian romance, Shirin wa-Khusraw, the Arab romance, Layla 
wa-Majnin, the Alexander romance, A’ina-i Sikandari, and 
another old Persian tale, Hash Bihisht. Also courtly in theme 
is his ‘Ashiga, the story of the love of ‘Ala’-ad-din Khalji’s son, 
Khidr Khan, for the Hindu princess Dewal Rani, composed in 
1315. His epic narratives include Qiran as-sa'dayn on the re- 
conciliation of the last ‘slave’ sultan, Mu‘izz-ad-din a a 
(1287-90), with his father, Bughra Khin, an event a 
dynastic civil war was averted. More mature is his Miftah al- 
futith, celebrating four victories of Jalal-ad-din ji (1290- 
1296). The Nuk siphir combines epic content with fanciful 
virtuosity of structure and style; and finally there is the Tughlug 
Nama, an epic of considerable documentary value celebrating 
the organization and success of the Tughluq Revolution (1320). 

Khusraw’s historical epics began a tradition which reached 
its apex in the succeeding generation with ‘Isimi's Fuewh as- 
salain,™ a rhymed history of the Muslim conquest and rule in 
India, modelled on Firdawsi’s Shah Nama. 

A contemporary of Khusraw, and like him a disciple of 
Nizim-ad-din Awliy3, was Hasan Sijzi Dihlawi (1257-1336) 
whose lyrical verse is impregnated with mystical fervour. 
Other outstanding Persian poets of the age of ‘Ald'-ad-din 
Khalji (1296 — 1316) were Shihab al-din Sadr-nashin, ‘Ubayd 
Hakim, and others, whose works have not survived. 

The Tughluq era forms a watershed in the growth of Persian 
poetry in India. The straightforward, gently lyrical tradition of 
Mas‘id Sa‘d Salman and Amir Khusraw came to an end, and 
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new poets either turned inward towardsa greater intellectualiza- 
tion of style, or sought inspiration from unfamiliar sources of 
narrative work. The two trends are best represented by Badr- 
ad-din Muhammad, popularly known as Badr-i Chach, who 
came from Chach or Shash (modern Tashkent), and Diya’-ad- 
din Nakhshabi, who was the first Muslim poet writing in the 
subcontinent to turn to Hindu lore in search of narrative 

Badr-i Chach* is the most difficult of Indo-Persian poets, 
with a style which thrives on almost incomprehensible conceit 
and undecipherable enigma. The challenge of his genius seems 
to have attracted the intense intellectuality of his patron 
ya. agora yen Sagar Lata (ge ghangge re 4 i- 
tions Badr-i Chach celebrated in an epic, the Shah Nama. 
Another close to Muhammad ibn-Tughlugq, and like him 
a rationalist, was "Ubayd, who is mentioned in chronicles, but 
whose work has been lost. 

Diya’-ad-din Nakhshabi (d. 1350) was a poet of a very 
different order. His lyrical verse is simple, but he is known 
chiefly for his 7z¢ Nama, which is based on a Sanskrit original 
and consists of a series of stories told by a loyal parrot to the 
potentially unfaithful wife of his master, a merchant who is 
away on a journey, in order to eran night 
after night and save her from . The Tati Nama was 
later translated into several languages, including Turkish, 
and formed the basis of several Urdu narrative poems. 

Other poets of the later Tughluq period were the didactic 
Murahhar (c. 1350), and the Sifis Mas‘tid Bek (d. 1397) and 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni Gisiidarz, some of whose 
verses also treat frankly of profane love. 

Hamid ibn-Fadl-Allah Jamali (d. 1536), a protégé of 
Sikandar Lédi AD ae adetmalie of =e 
respected Safi hagiographer. i ity of his mysti 
Stun ty opti pag ae He travelled abroad and met 
Ami in Herat, but it is difficult to trace the latter's influence in 

verse. 

The Persian poetry of the Mughal period began with an 
influx of fresh influences, first, from Central Asia, and, later, 
from Persia. The Central Asian poets Firighi, Nadir Samar- 
qandi and Tahir Khwandi accompanied Babur to India. Persian 
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poetry rose to great heights in the age of Akbar with ‘Urfi 
Shirazi (1556-91), whose genius was terized by alyrical 
dynamism, and the more indigenous Faydi (1574-95) a free- 
thinking intellectual whose inspiration was controlled by in- 
genious artifice. Another poet of remarkable talent, Naziri 
Nishapiri (d. 1613), was attached to the entourage of “Abd- 
ar-Rahim Khan-i Khanan, one of Akbar's chief administrators. 
‘Urfi, Faydi and Naziri made the age of Akbar the golden age 
of Persian poetry in India. One of their contemporaries further 
south, in the court of Bijapur, was Niir-ad-din Zuhiri, a con- 
summate stylist in verse as in prose. Talib Amuli (d. 1626) and 
$@ib Tabrizi were later poets, both from Persia. Talib was 
poet laureate of Jahangir ( 1605 —27); but $a’ib’s was more pro- 
foundly philosophical in expression. 

Compared with these Persian émigrés, Munir Lah6ri’s 
(1609-45) work was comparatively mediocre. His more 
famous contemporary, Qudsi Mashhadi (d. 1646), had a versa- 
tile and felicitous style. Shah Jahan’s poet-laureate, Aba-Talib 
Kalim (d. 1651), had the startling quality of being able to 
analyse minute nuances of emotion in an intellectualized but 
spontaneous style. 

Sarmad (d. 1660), a heterodox S$iifi and a friend of Prince 
Dari saps Bear a. a student of compara- 
tive religion a hagiographer, was also a » wrote quat- 
rains of ecstatic and unorthodox mystic lore, Ghani Kashmiri 
(d. 1661 ) experimented with illustrative symbolism in his verse. 
Their contemporary was the first outstanding Hindu poet in 
Persian, Chandra Bhin Brahman (d. 1662), who was also a 
prose stylist of quality. 

In the puritanical age of Awrangzib ( 1658-1707) no official 

tronage was extended to poets, and Persian poetry would 
ls declined but for the individual genius of Mirza ‘Abd-al- 
Qadir Bidil (d, 1721)," the most challenging of Indo-Persian 
poets, whose content and diction are marked by an extreme 
effort at the intellectualization of thought and imagery. The 
work of his contemporaries was very different; Ghanimat 
Kunjahi (d. 1695), whose narrative verse, especially, reflects 
unmistakable signs of Mughal decadence, and Nasir ‘Ali 
Sirhindi (1697), whose artificiality sometimes borders on the 


ridiculous. 
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In the eighteenth century some of the Urdu poets, such as 
Arzii (1689—1755 ), and the Naqshbandi mystic, Maz’har Jan-i 
Janan, wrote also in Persian. 

Equally important both in Persian and Urdu was the verse of 
Ghilib (1797-1869), although he personally regarded his 
Persian output as superior. The tradition of Bidil finds its cul- 
mination and its dissolution in the Persian verse of Ghalib.* 
Ghilib’s style has an impetuous force and vitality and is an 
integral vehicle for the subtlety of his fanciful thought. 

The last great poet who chose to write in Persian as well as 
in Urdu was Muhammad Iqbal (1875-1938). Iqbal chose 
Persian especially for his more philosophical, speculative and 
meditative poetry and used the form of mathnawi. His first two 
narrative poems in Persian, Asrar-i khudi™ and Rumitz-i Bik- 
hudi,* his theory of human Self and its relation to 
society. Jawid Nama™ is an eschatological poem inspired by 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Two other narrative poems, Musajir 
(Traveller) and Pas chi bayad kard ay agwam-i sharg, are 
broadly political. Iqbalalso wrote lytical, reflective and political 
verse in Persian in the form of ghaza/s, and modern poems 
consisting of two collections Payam-i Mashrig® and Zabir-i 
7 i? no 


The style of Persian poetry in the subcontinent, especially a 
particularstream of itin the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
is known as the sabk-i Hind? (Indian style).*' It is generally 
argued that it began with the transplantation of Fighani 
Shirazi’s (d. 1519) highly complex style by “Urfi Shirazi in the 
age of Akbar. East-European and Soviet Central-Asian scholars 
trace this style to the influence of ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i and Jami, 
which reached India early in the sixteenth century with Babur. 

The present writer is of the view that elements of this particu- 
lar style are to be found from the very outset in Persian poetry 
written in the subcontinent. Elements, which are the compo- 
nents of this highly symbolical, fanciful and complex style, can 
be traced as early as the beginning of the eleventh century in 
certain of Abi-‘Abd-Allah Riizbih an-Nakati. Mas'id 
Sa'd writing in Ghaznavid Lahore, has two distinct 
styles. One of these is the simple, straightforward ‘ Khurasini’. 
but the other one is closer to the later intellectualized ‘Indian 
style’ in its efforts to create difficulties of expression for itself. 
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A later Ghaznavid poet, Abi-Bakr ar-Rihani, who wrote in 
the early twelfth century, has recourse to fanciful enigma; and 
experiments in complexity of style are made by his contempo- 
rary Muhammad al-Yamini. 

The next landmark in the development of the particular 
‘Indian style’ is the highly enigmatic verse of Badr-i Chach, 
which has all the difficulty of a crossword puzzle. Badr-i 
Chich’s gasides (panegyrics ) were a part of the school curricu- 
lum probably from the late fifteenth century, but his actual 
influence in the late development of the * Indian style’ is hard 
to assess, because his verse was too difficult to be easily 
imitable. 

Persian poets of Babur’s entourage had close affinities with 
the school of Turkish and Persian poetry developed in Herat 
at the court of Sultan Husayn by Nawa’i and Jami. 
There is substancein the argument of Sovietand East European 
scholars that Nawa’l’s was certainly a formative influence on 
the ‘Indian style’, though it must be added that it was neither 
the first nor the only one. Then in the age of Akbar the complex 
and highly intellectual-lyrical style of Fighani was transplanted 
to India by ‘Urfi, and during the seventeenth century this style, 
which is the core of the ‘Indian style’, reached its apex. It is 
clearly distinguishable from the purely indigenous one, the best 
representative of which in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century was ‘Urfi’s contemporary, the poet-laureate 
Faydi. 

The Fighinian style flourished in India in the next two 
generations with the works of poets who were émigrés from 
Persia, chiefly Talib Amuli and $a’ib, whose verse has a philo- 
sophical charm, and Kalim Hamdani, who could masterfully 
crystallize nuances of emotional experience in spontaneous 
though unusual expression. The ‘Indian style” reached its 
climax in the explosively intellectualized verse of Bidil, whose 
subjectivity seems to burst through the stylistic fetters he 
creates for himself. Ghalib inherited Bidil's style and used it in 
his early Persian verse, but, later, he freed himself from it. It 
is in Ghalib that the ‘Indian style’ finally dissolves itself. 

Persian prose of the subcontinent is best represented by the 
tradition of historiography, which had its beginnings under 
the Simanids in Central Asia with al-Bal‘ami’s abridged trans- 
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lation of at-Tabari’s history. This tradition was developed 
under the patronage of Mahmiid and Mas‘iid in Ghazna where 
an outstanding history, 7’ rikh-i Mas'ad?, was compiled by 
Ab@-l-Fadl Muhammad ibn-Husayn Bayhaqi, which is a 
graphic account of some of the events of the reign of these two, 
especially the latter monarch, and incorporates valuable docu- 
mentation. More concise and less ambitious is Abii-Sa‘id 
Gardizi’s Zayn al-akhbar;* composed a little earlier, and deal- 
ing briefly with the political history of the Tahirids, the Saffa- 
rids, the Saminids, the Ghaznavids and the early Seljaqs. 

Iris surprising that the historiographical tradition of Ghazna 
was not continued in Lahore. Muhammad ‘Awfi’s (d. 1232) 
Jawami' al-hikayat, composed under Qubacha in Multan and 
the early Slave sultans in Delhi, has some historical interest, but 
is largely anecdotal. His contem , Fakhr Mudabbir, 
wrote three works which touch the fringe of historical writing. 
The first of these, Shajarat al-ansaé™, as P. Hardy has shrewdly 
observed, ‘epitomized the state of Muslim historiography in 
the outside Muslim world at thag time’. This compilation of 

ical tables has a lengthy introduction which, among 
other material, also describes briefly the process of the Muslim 
conquest of northern India and the accession of Qutb-ad-din 
Aybak. Some of the material of the book is in the genre of 
Fiirstenspiegel, and this is well represented. There is a theory 
of the Muslim treatment of non-Muslims in the newly con- 
lands in his 4dab al-mulak® This work continues the 
tradition of Nizam-al-Mulk’s Siydsat Nama, and precedes such 
classical ‘mirrors for princes’ as the ethical works of Nasir-ad- 
din Tisi, Dawani and Wa'iz al-Kashifi, though it is doubrful 
whether it had any direct influence on them. Fakhr Mudabbir’s 
third work, 4dab al-harb wa-sh-shuja'a, continues the same 
theme and is also a manual of the art of war.” 

Regular Persian historiography began in the subcontinent 
with a remarkable universal history, Minhaj-as-Siraj al-JGz- 
jani’s Tebagat-i Nasiri,* which deals with Islamic history and 
pre-Islamic Iranian history in general, and with Ghiirids and 
the early Slave sultans in particular. The author, a gadi, — 
fessor and orator, was one of the pioneer organizers 0 the 
Indo-Muslim intellectual tradition, and he brings to his history 
Se tauid oF tha soesaselear ob bieictic detail, and an 
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eloquent, forceful style. It serves as the solid foundation on 
which future generations of historians built the structure of 
Indo-Muslim historiography. 

A lesser Seria aad ot ia was Hasan Nizimi whose 
Taj al-ma’ athir,® dealing with the reign of Qurb-ad-din Aybak 
and briefly with those of his predecessor and successor, has 
little historical value and is better known for its florid, highly 
artificial style. *... In oe half we eh derived 
from mirrors, and chess running on for many 
des Hastie eaienicamaeed Game cusan etaeetel 
sentences and pages are made to consist of nothing but sibilants 
and labials.’” 

Hasan Nizami’s style was imitated by Amir Khursaw in his 
account of ‘Ala’ ad-din Khalji’s conquests in the Deccan, the 
Khaja’in al-futih,™ which has greater historical value as a 
contemporary record. 

pa powor-apne Payoaryaicrie, SsE-w ep 0! 
period,™ Jiizjani’s tradition was continued by Diya’-ad-din 
Barani in his Ta’rikh-i Firdiz Shaht,™ which begins, where 
Jizjani left off, with the reign of Balban. This work concerns 
itself exclusively with Indo-Muslim history, and thus removes 
from the central historiographical tradition which developed 
in India the pattern of universal or international history. 
Barani’s indispensable work is a thorough documentation of 
the Khalji and early Tughluq period; its style has an eloquent 
velocity which yet brings the minutest details into relief, but it 
suffers from one glaring fault, a subjectivity which often takes 
the form of inventive dramatization of his historical characters 
to project his own ideas.** These lapses into exercises in Fursten- 
spiegel reflect his views on the nature of the state, on the duties 
of a Muslim monarch and on the control and humiliation of 


non-Muslim subjects, views which are in more detail 
in his Fatawa+1 Jahandari,* which follows the tradition of 
Fakhr Mudabbir’s Adab al-mulitk. 


Having the same title as Barani’s work, Shams Siraj ‘Afif’s 
Ta’ rikh-i Firttz Shahi® is of a very different order and deals 
exclusively with the political and administrative history of the 
long reign of Firaz Tughlug (1351-88) who was also the first 
Muslim monarch in the subcontinent to compose memoirs 
outlining the principal features of his administrative policy. 
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The historiography of the Delhi Sultanate at its zenith was 
contemporaneous with II-Khanid historiography in Persia, 
there was hardly any mutual influence. No Indian 
historian shows any knowledge of the works of al-Juwayni or 
Rashid-ad-din Fadl-Allah; and no Il-Khanid historian showed 
any Indian influence until we come to Wassaf.* 

"Isimi’s epic, Furth as-salagin,® has as significant a position 
in historical literature, as it has in belles-lettres. It con- 
siderably in establishing a comparative perspective of the 
political events of the Delhi Sultanate under the Khaljis and the 
i But the author's aim was epic rather than purely 
historical. There are therefore instances of the careless use of 
such sources as Jiizjani. 

Yahya ibn-Ahmad Sirhindi’s Ta’rikh-i Mubarak Shahi 
covers the same period as a secondary source and is valuable 
because of its last chapters, dealing with the Sayyid dynasty. 
Sayyids and Lodis are also dealt with in Muhammad Bihmad 
Khini’s Ja’rikA-i Muhammad?,™ which is intended as a uni- 
versal history but is of indiffereng value. 

Only the fringe of the creativity of Timirid historiography 
touched India. Presumably the Indian sections of ‘Abd-ar- 
Razziq's Marla‘ as-sa'dayn" were written on Indian soil when 
he was Shah Rukh’s ambassador at the court of the Raja of 
Vijyanagar. Shaykh Azari,a poet connected with Shah Rukh’s 
court, came to India and took service under Ahmad Shah I 
Bahmani (1422-36) and composed Bahman Nama, a versified 
history of the Bahmanid dynasty. He, later, returned to Trans- 
oxiana. Mirza Haydar Dughlat, Babur’s cousin and the con- 

of Kashmir, probably wrote his history in that region 
and it does not deal with events in the subcontinent." A central 
Asian historian at Babur’s court was Zayn-ad-din Khawafi, the 
author of Wagi'at-i Baburi;* it is also debatable whether 
Ibrahim ibn-Hariri’s Ta’ rtkh-i Ibrahimi (Ta'rikh-i Huméa- 
yint)® was compiled at the court of Humayiin or in that of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah at Bijapur.” Khwandmir (d. 1535), author 
of the great historical work, Habib as-siyar, whose methodo- 
logy was Timirid and Central Asian, had already completed 
his opus before he came to India to seek the patronage 
of Babur and, after him, of Humayiin. Butin India he compiled 
his Qaniin-i Humayint, a short account of the court ritual and 
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practices introduced by Humayiin under astrological influ- 
ences, with notes on some of his architectural enterprises.” It is 
probable that Yaya ibn-‘Abd-al-Latif’s universal history Lubé 
at-tawarikh was composed at the court of Tahmasp in Persia 
and not at that of Humayain in India. It won more fame than it 
deserved in Europe because of the Latin translation of Gaulmin 
and Galland; and because Pietro della Vale had intended to 
translate it into Italian. 

The historiographical tradition of the sultanate and the 
rising school of historiography under the Mughals established 
a continuity with such works as Ahmad Yadgar’s 7a’rikA-i 
Shahi, a history principally of the Afghan Lodi and Sari 
dynasties, commissioned by Humayiin and completed early in 
shied ehh: reheel ores contented te 

iefly with political events, supplemented by biographical 
notices. Other histories of the are “Abbis Khan 
Sarwini’s Ta'rikh-i Shir Shahi, commissioned by Akbar, 
“Abd-Allah’s Ta’rikh-i Da’adi,” Khwaja Ni‘mat-Allah Hara- 
wi's Ta'rikh-i Khan Jahani wa makhyan-i Afghani,” compiled 
in su rere wren. Porsbary 2 ea eee ha 
general of the Mughals, and Rizq- Mushtaqi’s (d. 1581) 
Wagi'at-i Mushtagi,* which also has chapters on some kings 
of Malwa and Gujarat. 

ee nn Mel eck & yeaa 
Tadhkira-i Humayin wa-Akbar,” a useful history of the reign 
of Humiyiin and early years of Akbar. The Humayan Nama of 
Humayin’s sister, Gulbadan Begum,” is a sensitive narrative 
of some of the eventful years of her brother's career and is 
distinguished by a delicate feminine touch. Even one of 
Humiyin's attendants, Jawhar Aftabchi, tried his 
hand su ully at historical writing.?5 

Like their ancestors the Timiirids, and their eponymous 
ancestors the Mongols, the Indian Mughals were very con- 
scious of their position in history. As the Mughal empire rose 
to eminence under Akbar, three of historiography 
emerged. First, there was the official historiography based 
upon the records of the court diarist (wagi‘a-nawis), The 
second was the universal or regional history commissioned by 
the emperor, some instances of which we have already come 
across. The third was the unofficial or private historiography, 
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where a historian described the events he had observed, or 
studied, with greater subjectivity, and witha religious, didactic, 
or even scientific motive. The principal official historical work 
of Akbar’s reign is Abi-I-Fadl’s voluminous and monumental 
Akbar Nama. The third part of this work is A’in-i Akbar,” 
which is, among other things, a detailed record of life at the 
imperial court and a directory of the administration of the 

ire. The most ambitious historical work commissioned by 


astromgieaditionsl eaigions bins Wit deal, an 
but he had historian’s acumen for the recording of details, and 
his historiographical treatment of events is sincere, thorough 
and efficient. At the end of his history, notes on the élite and 
the poets are a useful source of information. More formal and 
tactful — consequently silent on controversial issues but stilla 
useful document—is Nizim-ad-din Ahmad Bakhshi’s Tabagde-i 
Akbari,™ which remains a useful source for the history of 
Muslim India and covers the first thirty-eight years of Akbar’s 
reign. 

Minor historical — during Akbar’s reign included 
Faydi Sirhindi’s 7a’ rikh-i Humayiin Shahi Shaykh "Abd-al- 

Dihlawi’s Ta'rikh-i Haggi; and ‘Abd-al-Bigi Niha- 
's biographical, Ma’ avhir-i Rahimi. 

A classical history of the regional and central dynasties of 
Islamic India, the Gulshan-i [6rahimi,* was compiled at Bijapur 
by Muhammad Abd-I-Qasim ibn-Hindii Shah Firishta under 

patronage of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11 (1580-1627). Thisisa 
detailed political and military history of the Muslim dynasties 
of the Deccan and other parts of India and it makes a worth- 
while contribution to the history of the Delhi sultans and the 
early Mughals. ‘At the end there are notices on saints and 
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mystics, which use hagiographical as well as historical source 
pa Ae Firishta is painstaking in his quest for historical truth 
and factual accuracy; and the subjective elements in his 
sources with exceptional objectivity. His style is cumbersome 
and monotonous owing to his preoccupation with the minute 
details of military undertakings. 

The most ree of the historical works of Jahangir’s 
reign is the autobiography or Tuzuk** of the Emperor himself 
written in the tradition of the founder of the dynasty. Left 
incomplete by Jahangir, his memoirs were completed by 
Muhammad Hadi. 

Another valuable history of Jahangir’s reign is Mu‘tamad 
Khin’s short work, Jgbal Nama-i_Jahangiri.** Minor histories 


from Ahmadnagar to the Safavid court in Iran and whose 
Ta’ rikh-i lichi-yi Nizam Shah presents useful material in the 
history of the Deccan kingdoms, of Qara Qoyunli and also of 
the early Safavids.* 

The official pers | history of Shah Jahan’s reign was 
‘Abd-al-Hamid Lahéri’s Badshah Nama, which was also 
rendered in verse by the poet-laureate Qudsi Mashhadi. It is 
matched in wealth of detail by another contemporary history 
of the period, Muhammad Salih Kanbi’s ‘Amal-i Salih or Shah 
Jahan Nama. Iniyat Khan's Shah Jahan Namais acompara- 
tively minor work; so also is the work of Sadiq Khan bearing 
the same title! fateh 

The decline of Mughal historiography begins in the reign of 
Awrangrib. The official history by Muhammad Kzim, "dlam- 
gir Nama, was discontinued after ten years of the reign either 
because of financial stringency or for reasons of pietistic 
modesty on the part of the Emperor. The rest of the reign was 
covered by Siqi Musta‘id Khan, with concise precision, in his 
semi-official Me’ athir-i ‘Alamgir. A voluminous universal 
history compiled in Awrangzib’s reign was Bakhtawar Khan’s 
Mir’at al-‘alam,* and there was its plagiarized version the 
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Mir’a-i Jahdnuma of Mir Muhammad Baqi’."* As a universal 
history, the Mir’at al-‘alam makes no original contribution; in 
its treatment of the first ten years of Awrangzib’s reign it draws 
largely on the work of Muhammad Kazim, and its only con- 
tribution seems to be the biographical notices on sa inaeficcsk 
and artistic élite of the Mughal period. 

The swan-song of the great Mughal tradition of historio- 
graphy is marked by Khafi Khan’s monumental work Munta- 
khab al-lubab, which combines objectivity with historical 
imagination, and brings to life the splendour of Shah Jahin’s 
court and describes the tensions during the long reign of 
Awrangzib; there is also a pathetic account of the decline of 
the Mughal empire under his successors. 

Histories written during the eighteenth century in the period 
of Mughal decline include Ta’rikh-i Iradat Khan,” Khushhal 
Chand’s Ta'rikh-i Muhammad Shahi Nadir az-zamani,® 
Muhammad Qasim’s Ta’rikh-i Bahadur Shahi,” and a large 
number of other minor works which emphasize the precipitous 
decline of Mughal historiography. Some eclectic Hindu com- 
munities which barely had an indigenous historiographical 
tradition of their own, mastered not only the Persian language 
but produced some historians of importance. Chandra Bhan 
Brahman’s Chahar Chaman" js stylistically an interesting prose 
chronicle compiled during the reign of Shah Jahan. Most 
remarkable of the works of these Hindu historians is Sujan 
Rii’s KAulésa-at-tawarikh, compiled in the reign of Awrang- 
zib in 1695. 

Regional histories of considerable calibre were written away 
from Delhi. These go back to Chach Nama,’ the translation 
of an original Arabic history of Sind. Another classical history 
of Sind is Sayyid Muhammad Ma'siim Bhakkari’s (d. 1583) 
Ta’ rikh-i Ma’ simi A valuable history of Gujarat is Sikandar 
ibn-Muhammad Manjhii's Mir’at-i Sikandari.!* A comprehen- 
sive history of Gujarat under its sultans and, later, under the 
Mughals and the Marathas is ‘Ali Muhammad Khan's Mir'ar-i 
Ahmadi2® Numerous other regional histories were compiled 
in the Deccan, Bengal, Punjab and Kashmir. 


objective treatment to historiography, and is usually alphabeti- 
cal. The genre was the Persian counterpart of the Arabic 
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discipline of asma’ ar-rijal which was a by-product of the 
science of the investigation of the chain-links of fadith. Curi- 
ously enough the earliest tadhkira which has survived is li 
rather than historical: Muhammad ‘Awfi’s Luba al. > 
written at Multan in the early thirteenth century. Political 
tadhkiras must have been written under the Sultanate, but they 
seem to have been lost. One of the earliest surviving is the 
Dhakira al-khawanin of Shaykh Farid Bhakkari.” A number 
of historians like Ahmad Yadgir, Bada’ini and Firishta in- 
cluded biographical notices of the élite in their histories. The 
most famous tadikira of the Mughal élite is Shah Nawaz Khan's 
encyclopaedic Ma’ athir al-umara’.™ 
Sifi hagiographical zadhkira-writing goes back to the early 
fourteenth century with the Siyer al-awliya’ of Amir Khurd, 
who was a disciple of Nizam-ad-din Awliya. Other classical 
Sifi tadhkires include Jamali’s Siyar al-‘Arifin'™ compiled in 
the fifteenth century; Ghawthi Shattari’s Gulzar-i abrar™ 
written in the sixteenth; and "Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi’s Akhbar 
al-akhya@r'™ written in the seventeenth century. In the eight- 
eenth century Prince Dard Shukoh wrote two hagi 
works: Sakinet al-awliya’ a biography of his preceptor, the 
Qidirite Miyan Mir, and Saftnatal-awliya’ 8a general tadhkira 
modelled on Jami's Nafahat al-uns. A number of authoritative 
tadkkiras of the Muslim élite were compiled by Ghulam “Ali 
Azad Bilgrami.™ Tadhkiras of Urdu poets were compiled by 
the poet Ghulam Hamdani Mus'hafi . 
A distinguished but very ornate genre of Persian prose was 
epistle-writing (insha’ ), which was cultivated at various 
no doubt including that of the Delhi Sultans, though of this 
hardly any records have survived. Epistle-writing was especi- 
ally admired in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at the 
Mughal court. The chanceries of the Mughal, the Ottoman, the 
Safavid and the Uzbek courts vied with each othe in their 
diplomatic correspondence to cultivate elegance ar... eloquence 
in a complex, artificial style. Letters written from the Mughal 
court to the provincial governors and other subordinates were 
much simpler. The earliest surviving collection of letters of a 
nobleman, the Jnsha’-i Mahra, goes back to the 
period. In the Mughal period the of stylistic refinement 
was reached in the letters com: by Akbar’s secretary and 
7. Qutb Minar, Delhi. Built in 1193, the earliest extant 
monument of Islamic architecture in India 
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confidante Abii-l-Fadl.44 Letters written by Awrangzib to his 
sons and officers are in a more straightforward and practical 
style!8 To-the-point letters written by ‘Abd-Allah Khin 
Qutb-al-mulk are examples of the art of insha" during the 
Mughal decline in the eighteenth century." 

A Hindu eclectic community, the Kayasthas, specialized in 
epistle-writing and produced some outstanding munshis in the 
pa Hyon period. let aadigd Munshi Harkaran,""? com~ 

in the reign of Shah Jahan, came later to be regarded as 
standard, and was prescribed as a textbook in schools. Other 
Hindu epistle-writers of the later years of the reign of Shah 
Jahan were Jaswant Rai and Chandr Bhan Brahman. In the 
eighteenth century, as the immigration of Persian munshis 
ceased, due to unsettled conditions in Iran as well as in India, 
epistolography became almost the exclusive monopoly of the 
Kayasthas in the hands of masters of style, like Madha Ram. 
Hindu munshis continued to be employed in the court of the 
nawwab-wazirs of Oudh and some other Muslim regional 
rulers. 


The Safi tradition of epistologgaphy is more pragmatic and 
utilitarian, with greater emphasis on content than on style, 
Epistles were written by shaykhs to their disciples to i 
the minutiae of the mystic doctrines of their orders, and along 
with dicta took the place of the methodical works on the theory 
and practice of Sifism written elsewhere. The entire doctrine of 
the Firdawsiyya order is, for instance, concentrated in the 
letters of Ahmad ibn-Yalrya Maneri.™* Similarly the Naqsh- 
bandi theory of Wahdat ash-shukiid (phenomenological mon- 
ism) was explained at length, and exclusively, in the letters of 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi."* Sifi shaykhs also wrote political 
letters to Muslim nobles to give advice on what they considered 
major political issues. After the accession of Jahangir, Sirhindi 
wrote to Shaykh Farid urging him to influence the new 
monarch in the direction of orthodoxy, and to react against 
the heretical and eclectic practices introduced by Akbar, which 
in his view had endangered the position of Islam in India, 
Letters of Magz’har Jan-i Janin cover Sifistic as well as general 
themes. Theologians, like ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi and Shah 
Wali-Allah, also wrote letters on theological, political and 
general themes.!# 
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A speciality of Safi, Persian literature are the malfizae 
(dicta) of various shaykhs. Recent research has established 
that several collections, supposed to be the dicta of early 
Chishti mystics, are in fact spurious." The earliest authentic 
collection is Amir Hasan Sijzi’s Fawd'id al-fu'ad, containing 
the dicta of Nizim-ad-din Awliya. This was followed by Khayr 
al-majalis, the dicta of Nasir-ad-din Chirigh-i Dihli compiled 
by Hamid Qalandar.!® Later, dicta of Sharaf-ad-din Ahmad 
ibn-Yahya Maneri,!* of Muhammad al-Husayni Gisidaraz'* 
and of several others were compiled. 

Except for al-Hujwiri's Kashf al-mahjiib, mentioned earlier, 
no outstanding, sustained work on the theory and practice of 
Siifism was compiled in the subcontinent. There were, of 
course, commentaries on Siifi classics, especially on Muhyi-d- 
din Ibn-al-"Arabi’s Fugizs al~hikam, and Shihab-ad-din Suhra- 
wardi's ‘Awarifal-ma‘arif. But these deal with minute doctrinal 
points pietistically or polemically, and do not make any signifi- 
cant contribution to Safi theory, except in the letters of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, discussed earlier, Dara Shukoh’s works are 
interesting, but they suffer from the unscientific nature of his 
eclecticism. 

A considerable amount of theological literature was written 
in Persian. But most of this is, again, doctrinaire. There were, 
however, important theologians in India, like Shihab-ad-din 
Dawlatabadi, who wrote the first Persian commentary on the 
Qur’in, ‘Abd-al-Haqq Dihlawi and Shih Wali-Allah, who 
wrote outstanding logical works in Arabic as well as 
Persian concerning most disciplines. Of lesser calibre are the 
judicial rulings ( fat@w) as well as other religious and polemi- 
cal writings of Wali-Allah’s son and successor, Shah Abd-al- 
“Aziz, 

Other genres transmitted in Persian included lexicography, 
which began in the Sultanate period and reached its culmination 
in the hands of Hindu, eclectic Kayasthas, especially Anand 
Rj. An instance of stylistic belles-lettres is Zuhiiri’s Sik nathr, 
acollection of three highly rhetorical and ornate compositions. 

In the eighteenth century, Urdu rapidly displaced Persian as 
the language of poetry. In the early nineteenth century, Urdu 
prose developed in the Fort William College and, by the middle 
of that century, came to be generally used, first, in correspond- 
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ence, then, in sustained writing. sb ara eee aie 
highly stylistic Persian rake a in the writings of such 

accomplished craftsmen cua a though the final | blow to 
Persian in India had stash been dealt when, in 1835, the 
East India Company decided to replace it by English as the 
language of administration. 

3. Turkish 
For the brief period of one generation, Turkish was, along with 
Persian, a literary language in India. Babur conquered India 
some years after the golden age of Chaghatiy Turkish poetry, 
represented by “Ali Shir Nawa’i at the court of Sultan Husayn 
Baygara in Herat. Babur had been in correspondence with 
Nawa'i and was influenced by him in his Turkish verse, but 
nad ascaimeaSinacs as Road Képrild remarks; ‘In the 
ee ere 
fifi century Chaghatiy poets, not even Nawa’i, and he 
his thoughts and feelings in an unaffected 

and style’? In his short Diwan, Babur tried his hand at 
various genres of short poemy and he also composed a 
mathnawi Mubayyan, which treats some religious themes as well 
as matters of warfare. 

The most outstanding of Babur’s work, and, indeed, of 
Chaghatiy prose in general, was his Tuzuk (autobiography), 
also known under the ttle Babur Naima, which, in as t- 
forward and objective style, describes the main events of his 
stormy career. Apart from its literary value, the Babur Nama 
remains a valuable historical record both of the events in 
Central Asia at that period and of Babur’s reign in India, which 
was, however, very brief (1526-30). It is difficult to say how 
much of his verse was composed in India. We can speak with 
certainty of only one ghazal which has a Hindi half-line. On the 
other hand, it is certain that in his autobiography the sections 
dealing with India were written there. 

A number of poets, including some from Herat, accom- 
panied or followed Babur to India. They must have written 
some Turkish verse. Their work has, however, not been pre- 
served. The only other remarkable poet who wrote in Turkish 
as well as in Persian was Humiyiin’s general and minister, 
Bayram Khan.!* The quality of his verse is inferior to that of 
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Babur. Humiayiin himself wrote verses in Persian, but itappears 
from the evidence of the Turkish admiral, Sidi “Ali Reis, that 
the literary taste of his court was bilingual, and that Turkish 
poetry was appreciated with as much receptivity as the 
Persian. But the decisive victory of Persian over Turkish 
took place during the reign of Humayiin for two main reasons: 
firstly, the influx of Persian poets into India, which became a 
steady stream under Akbar and Jahangir, and secondly, the 
withering away of Turkish genius among the Mughal nobility 
of Turkish stock, while in Central Asia under the Uzbeks the 
well-springs of the Turkish genius dried up. 

Turkish continued to be learnt by some rulers and by 
members of the Mughal ruling family. Jahangir mentions his 
own proficiency in it; but he chose to write his autobiography, 
even though in the tradition of Babur, in Persian." Turkish 
remained a part of the princely curriculum of the Mughals, at 
least until the end of the eighteenth century, and a Mughal 
princeling, Zahir-ad-din Azfari, shows, in his memoirs, to have 
studied it.™ ‘Abd-al-Jalil Bilgrami (d. 1700), a theologian and 

was also a scholar of Turkish.!* 

Even before the Mughals, Turkish, of an undetermined 
Eastern variety, had reached as far as the Deccan and the 
Bahmanid Mujahid Shah (1375-68) is credited with having 
been able to speak it. 


EIGHT 


LITERATURE IN URDU AND THE 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


4 


1, Urdu! 

Muslims in India evolved, within the subcontinent, a literary — 
principally urban — language of their own, Urdu. The name 
*Urdu', which was crystallized in the eighteenth century, is 
derived from the old Turkish ‘Ordu’,® either directly from 
Chaghatay Turkish or through its Mongol derivative Orda’, 
and is cognate with the modern ish ‘horde’. Its first 
literary use occurred in Persian ir al-Juwayni, who was pre- 
sumably using Mongol sources." It was first used in India by 
Khidr Khan towards the close of the fourteenth, and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, under the Timarid influence, but 
the word was used for the army and not for a language.* It was 
used in the same sense under the Mughals, and itis possible that 
the indigenous language, which had various names in medieval 
India, came to be called ‘ Urdu-yi mu‘alla’, or the language of 
the exaltedcamp, in the reign of either Shah Jahan or Awrangzib 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. 

In medieval India pre-Urdu, or various dialects of ear! 
Urdu, was called ‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindawi’ and was confused wi 
regular medieval Hindi dialects. In these dialects: Rajasthani, 
Braj Bhasha, Maythili, Awadhi and Haryani, literature was 
co’ —a fraction of it by Muslims — which does not stand 
in an ancestral relationship to modern Urdu. Rather, these 
medieval, north-Indian iskacts have a unity of content and a 
literary continuity with modern literary Hindi, which devel- 
oped as a twin of Urdu in the eighteenth century. 

Amir Khusraw called pre-Urdu ‘ Hindawi’ or * Hindi’ ; Abi- 
|-Fadl called it ‘Dihlawi’; in the Deccan it was known as 
‘Dakani’ or ‘Dakhani, or ‘Hindi’; in Gujarat it was known 
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as ‘Hindi’, or ‘Gujari’ or ‘Gujarati’, and must not be confused 
with the Gujarati language, which was evolving independently 
about the same time. As late as the early nineteenth century, 

ry written in sicipachyg Bates ferge range 2 
* spilled’), which was also an Indo-Persian musical mode.* 

Urdu most probably originated in the Ghaznavid Punjab. 
With exaggerated exactitude T. Grahame Bailey’s notice of its 
birth runs thus: ‘Urdu was “pst 1027; its birthplace was 
Lahore, its parent Old Punjabi: Old Khari was its step-parent; 
it had no direct relationship with Braj. The name Urdu first 
appears 750 years later."* Actually Bailey has crudely tried to 
sum up the elaborate thesis of Malimiid Shérini, now generally 
accepted,” that in the eleventh century, after the consolidation 
of the Ghaznavid rule in the Punjab, the Muslim ruling class 
and the soldiers came in contact with Hindu populations and 
used their language, Eastern Punjabi, for intercourse with them. 
In so doing they changed the character of the language they 
borrowed, impregnating it with a high percentage of Persian 
vocabulary. When the Ghiirids conquered Delhi, where the 
Muslim Sultanate was established, this mixed language was 
imported by the Muslim elements from the Punjab to Delhi. 
Among the Muslim immigrants to Delhi those from the Punjab 
formed the largest percentage. Contact between Delhi and the 
Punjab remained intimate because of the Mongol pressure and 
the consequent constant garrisoning of the frontier outposts, 
This language was conveyed to the Deccan by the armies of 
“Ala’-ad-din Khalji and, later, during Muhammad ibn-Tugh- 
luq’s temporary transfer of the capital to Dawlatabad, where a 
large number of Indian Muslims settled down. In the Deccan 
this pre-Urdu developed into one of the first Urdu literary 
dialects. 

There is striking linguistic evidence supporting the thesis of 
the East Punjabi origin of Urdu. The two languages have 
common verbal suffixes, gender-formation and identical vowel- 
endings in nouns and adjectives. They resemble one another in 
their conjugation of verbs. Differences between Urdu and 
Punjibi belong to a later stage of development in both 


While, as we shall see, the first literary development of Urdu 
took place in the Deccan and Gujarat, there is documented 
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evidence to suggest that pre-Urdu — and later a refined dialect 

was spoken by the Muslims of Northern India, 
developing with from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century, when it burst forth suddenly into literary expression, 
Ibn-Battiita, who visited India in the early fourteenth century, 
seed klesqouaasbiorof werdeat tachen oxigiai Sonia pte-Usde 
nouns found their way into Babur’s Tuguk and he composed at 
least one verse, half of which is in Turkish and the other half 


in pre-Urdu.” 
Theories that Sindhi or Haryani were the origins of Urdu 
have also been advanced, but they are far- It is, how- 


ever, certain that during the sixteenth century north Indian 
spoken-Urdu came under the influence of the Hindi dialect, 
Braj Bhashi, at Agra, which was the imperial capital, from the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi to that of Jahangir. Contact with Braj 
was specially significant under Akbar, and lexicogra a 
Braj waage had an authoritative prestige until the eighteen 


The other stream of Urdu developed in the Deccan. Lingu- 
istic evidence shows that the early Muslim colonists of the 
Deccan, who wrote in *Dakani’, were either from the Punjab 
or from the areas where Haryani or similar dialects were 
spoken"®; though it has also been suggested that not one single 
dialect, but several closely related dialects found their way to 
the Deccan, and a standard literary pattern did not emerge at 
Golconda and Bijapur until the sixteenth century," Linguistic 
evidence, however, underlines the resemblances between East 
Punjabi and the standard Dakani Urdu. Both have several 
common grammatical forms and share considerable common 
vocabulary, some of which has not been inherited by modern 
Urdu.™ Iris more likely thar Dakani Urdu developed dialectal 
features locally, and was influenced by the Hindu population 
of the Deccan and its languages, Telugu, Marathi and Kanarese. 
The Dakani Urdudialects merged intoasingle literary language 
in the sixteenth century. 

Dakani Urdu developed in isolation from the more refined, 
but unwritten, Urdu spoken in northern India. This northern 
stream was the first to be called Urdu, in the late seventeenth 
century, about the time when it came in direct intimate contact 
with Dakani, after the completion of the Mughal conquests in 
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the Deccan under Awrangzib.® The intellectual élite of Gol- 
conda and Bijapur migrated to Awrangabad, the 

capital of Awrangzib, during the second half of his reign. 
Awrangabad thus became the meeting-place, and the habitat, 
for the merger of north Indian and Dakani Urdu, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

The first literary use of Urdu in north, as well as south and 
west, India was made by the Safi shaykhs."* Two factors in the 
life of the kh@ngd@hs brought the Sifis closer to Indian vernacu- 
lars. One of these was their closeness to the masses, both con- 
verted Muslims and un-converted or semi-converted Hindus — 
among whom they carried out their missionary work — who 
could only understand the vernaculars; and the other factor 
was their inclination towards music, including Indian music 
composed in Hindi dialects, asan aid to spiritual ecstasy. Hagio- 
Con gaa ir yes ies pre-Urdu phrases, coloured 
with dialectal fearures, and attribute them to shaykhs, like 
Farid-ad-din Ganj-i Shakar, as early as the thirteenth century.” 
Similar phrases, with other dialectal features, have been attri- 
buted, in other parts of India, to Shaykh Hamid-ad-din Nagori, 
Makhdiim-i Jahaniyan, and Sayyid Muhammad, the Mahdi of 
Jawnpur; these date from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century,® 

Others wrote dohrds, verses composed to music and sung in 
‘Hindi’ dialects. Some of these may be spurious, like those 
attributed to Abfi-“Ali Qalandar; others, especially those com- 
posed in Gujarat by mystics like Baha’-ad-din Bajan (d. 1388 
can be safely regarded as authentic. In the next stage, which 
began in the fourteenth century, some Sifi shaykhs 
from the occasional dicta or verse in early Urdu to a more 
sustained literary form in verse as well as in prose. Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Husayni ‘Gisiidariz’ wrote Mi‘raj al-‘ashigin 
(1421), which is generally regarded as the first prose work in 
Urdu. In Gujarat, Shams-al-"Ushshaq Miranji (d. 1496) with 
his Ki terang established Urdu, coloured with Gujarat dialec- 
tal features, as a recognized medium for Siifi narrative verse. 
Another early mystic poet of Gujarat was Burhin-ad-din 
Janam. Urdu was also used by the ulema, at an early date, for 
theological writing. Shaykh ‘Ayn-ad-din Ganj-al-‘ilm (1307- 
1392) wrote three treatises on religious ritual in early Dakani.’” 
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It was in the Deccan that Urdu had its first literary effiores- 
cence in the courts of Golconda and Bijapur, which rose as 
scree gine pS ee ee th 
century. It is a curiosity of literary history that, in its original 
home in northern India, Urdu remained from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century, a mere spoken language, while in the 
Decean it produced a rich and vigorous literature. The influ- 
ence of Persian, though active in the Deccan was not as master- 
fully ascendant as in north India. In the Deccan the Muslim 
sense of identity chose Urdu rather than Persian, or any of the 
Hindu local languages, for self-expression, though the language 
continued to be influenced by, and to borrow from the vocabu- 
lary of both. 

‘At Golconda one of the rulers, Sultan Muliammad Quli 
Qutb Shah (1580-1611), was himself a poet of unique genius. 
Artistic to the core, he founded the city of Bhagnagar, later 
known as Hyderabad — as a gesture to his love for a Hindu 
courtesan Bhagmati — and introduced into ita new variety of 
architecture. He had a musical éar and was sensitive to the 
rhythm and beauty of Telugu, the Dravidian language spoken 
by Hindus in his kingdom, and from this he borrowed an 
extensive vocabulary for his Urdu verse. Sensitive to the 
beauty of Indian women, to the fragrance of Indian flowers, 
and to the colour and pageantry of Indian life, he is one of the 
two Urdu poets (the other being the northerner Nazir Akbara- 
badi in the eighteenth century ) who assimilated Indian life and 

into their verse, which is generally rejected, under 
Persian and extra-Indian influence, in Urdu poetry. His Kulli- 


-yyat, one of the earliest collections of verse in Urdu, consists 


of lyrical ghazals which have a musical lilt, narrative poems on 
Indian themes, and martyrological Other poets at the 
court of Golconda include Ibn-Nishati, author of a mathnawi 
Phiilban adopted from a Persian original and obliquely linked 
to the cycle of Alexander romances; the more eminent Ghaw- 
wisi (c. 1625), who rendered into Urdu, Sayf-al-mulk wa 
Badi'-al-jamal, a romance adopted from the Arabian Nights, 
and Tuti Nama, an Indian cycle of tales based on Nakhshabi’s 
earlier Persian ren 

The first remarkable work in Urdu prose, Sabras, was 
written at the court of Golconda by Mulla Wajhi (c. 1630). It 
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is a courtly allegory of love, the quest of the Princess Hugsn 
(Beauty) by Prince Dil (Heart) with all the conventions of 
the poetry of love personified as characters. This first narrative 
romance is based on the Persian original Dastir al-‘ushshag,™* 
by Muhammad Yahya Sibak Fa’ Nishapari, which 

ined affinities in theme and narrative with the Western 
cycle of the Roman de la Rose.™ 

In the court of Bijapur one of the first great poets of Dakani, 
Nusrati (c. 1665), wrote his famous epic, “Alt Nama, celebrat- 
ing the victories of his patron, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 11, and also a 
number of love romances, the most famous of which is 
Gulshan-i ‘ishg, a story with an indigenous theme. Nusrati 
has a powerful and eloquent narrative style and an amazing 
command over the nascent language. Other poets at the court 
of Bijapur include Hashimi, who wrote a narrative poem on 
the familiar theme of the love of Zuleika for Joseph; and 
Dawlat, who is the author of a verse romance derived from a 
Persian original, Bahram wa Gul Bani, 

With the Mughal conquest of Golconda and Bijapur, these 
capitals yielded their precedence to Awrangabad, which became 
in the last decades of the seventeenth, and early decades of the 
eighteenth century the principal centre of Urdu poetry. Here, 
Wali (1668-1744), the father of modern Urdu poetry, intro- 
duced the diction and style of the Deccan, but after his two 
visits to Delhi, in 1700 and 1722, he adopted the language of 
the north, the Urdd-yi mu‘alla, and became a link between the 
old Dakani and the new, rising, northern school of Urdu 
poetry, based at Delhi. Apart from the unique historical role 
he played, he is a consummate artist in verse and a master of the 
ghazal style, which was soon imitated by the poets of Delhi. 
On the advice of his preceptor in mysticism, and disciple in 
versification, Sa‘d-Allah Gulshan, Wali turned for inspiration 
to the vast range of Persian poetry, and brought the Urdu 
ghazal close to the Persian, borrowing most of itsconventions, 
and establishing a tradition, which was to last until 1857. Till 
this date Dakani poetry was original, and uninhibited in its 
borrowings of theme and vocabulary from indigenous cultures 
and languages. With Walt begins the alienation from Indian 
themes and, to some extent, from the vocabulary of South 
Indian languages, though the lyricism of the Hindi diction of 
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~ love is still fully exploited. With Wall, Urdu poetry turned to 


the Mughal culture at a time when decadence had set in, and in 
this process it gained in charm and elegance, but lost in vitality 
and dynamism, which had been the characteristics of earlier 
Dakani literature. Another poet writing at Awrangabad about 
the same time, Siraj, also reflects, like Wali, rwo styles, an 
earlier Dakani and a later northern. He shares most of the 
characteristics and qualities of Wali at a lower level of inspira- 
In Delhi in the early eighteenth century, Urdu verse, or 
rikhta, as it was then called, was taken up by a number of poets 
who were born in the cities near by, and most of whom held 
military offices as mansabdars. Most eminent of these pioneers 
of the Delhi school was Sirdj-ad-din ‘Ali Khin Arzii (1689- 
1756), who also wrote in Persian, and was a lexicographer of 
repute. He transferred some elements of the traditions of 
Persian Sabk-i Hindi, as represented by Bidil, into Urdu. His 
influence on the younger generation of poets was profound. 
Lesser luminaries among these very early Urdu poets included 
Najm-ad-din Shah Mubarak ‘Abra’, a journeyman in verse; 
Shah Hatim (1699-1791 ), whose icoutputcovered a wide 
range, including polished as as vulgar or satiric verse; 
‘Abd-al-Hayy Taban, a gifted poet who died young, and 
Sharaf-ad-din Madmin (d. 175.4) and Muhammad Shakir Naji, 
whose verse is hardly distinguishable by any individual charac- 
teristics from their contemporaries. The Nagshbandi Safi, 
Maz’har Jin-i Janan, wrote Urdu verse impregnated with the 
sublimity of mystical ethics, and some of his writing, expressed 
in straightforward diction, has a compelling emotional and 
*P The {jer of Delhi poets includes some of the 
greatest names in Urdu literature. Khwaja Mir Dard (1720- 
1784), a Naqshbandi Siifi like Maz"har, carried his tradition of 
mystical verse to greater maturity in style and appeal. His 
diction is simple, almost colloquial, and he employs it with 
lyrical fervour. In Urdu verse, Dard has not been superseded 
in mystical expression. 
antithesis to Dard was his famous contemporary Mirza 
Rafi’ Sawda (1713-81 ), a mundane poet, and the most power- 
ful satirist Urdu has ever produced. Sawda’s ghazal suffers 
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from artifice, and rast sounds prosaic; any a 
the topical ¢ has no equal. His imagery 
chiselled st he aut his haticle obleintee: His satire on men is 
cruel and merciless. But it is in the satire on his times, reflecting 
the decline of Mughal culture and the decay of Muslim society, 
that one finds a documentation of profound historical signific- 
ance, accomplished in inimitable ion and imagery. 

The political chaos through which Delhi passed during these 
years, and the resultant economic collapse, affected the mind 
and genius of Mir Taqi Mir (1733-1810), the most moving 
composer of ghazals in Urdu. Mir’s profoundly sensitive nature 
subjectively absorbed, and expressed in plaintive tones, the 
shocks of an age of economic and cultural insecurity, which 
led in turn to emotional pessimism. This pessimism, translated 
into the passion of love, inspired Mir’s genius and his mastery 
of the lyrical style. His emotionalism is self-sufficient; it can 
rise to sublime heights; ircan crystallize anguish into experience 
and experience into expression ; it can capture depths of suffer- 
ing in direct statement with or without the aid of imagery. In 
addition to the ghazals, Mir’s sensitive genius found expression 
in mathnawis of rare charm, and in other direct descriptive 
‘complaints’. His autobiography, Dhikr-i Mir, written in 
Persian, is helpful in any study of his psychology and the 
environment he lived in. He compiled one of the first bio- 
graphical dictionaries of Urdu poets, Nukar ash-shu'ard’, also 
written in Persian, which apart from its documentary value 
reflects the norms of Mir’s standard of critical judgement. 

Another radhkira of Urdu poets was compiled by his con- 
temporary, Mir Hasan (d. 1786), who was poet of a different 
order; though he imented in many varieties of verse, he 
is best known for his narrative mathnawi Sahr al-baydn, a 
fairy-tale of love. This, incidentally, records valuable details of 
contemporary social life with descriptions of women’s dress, 
marriage ceremonies and other customs. The style is flowing 
and torrential and many of its verses have become proverbs. 

Both Sawda and Mir migrated from insecure, chaotic Delhi 
to the stability of Lucknow where the Nawwab-wazirs held 
promise of patronage. Two other poets originally from Delhi, 
Tnshi'-Allah I Khan (d. 1817) and Ghulam ean Mus’hafi 
(1750-1824), laid in Lucknow the foundations of what later 
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became the Lucknow school of poetry.™ Of these Mus’hafi, in 
the dignity of his style, and in his thematic emphasis on other- 
worldly ethics, remained close to the school of Delhi. His 

ion is direct and polished and at its best is capable of an 
emotional tranquillity which balances his sensitiveness. A very 
different style of verse was that of Insha’-Allah, which is 
fluent and spontaneous but whose content is forced and arti- 
ficial. Insha’-Allah is a master of virtuosity, of exuberance and 
extravagance. With him the style of Lucknow comes into its 
own, close as it is to the decadent life of luxury of the court and 
élite, effeminate in its courtship of women of pleasure, witty, 
unserious and preoccupied with colloquialism and the bon mot. 
This style reached its peak in the verse of Shaykh Qalandar 
Bakhsh Jur’at (d. 1810), a blind poet who mastered the art of 
colloquial pun or dil" jugat, as it is known, in the language of 
classical Urdu literary criticism. Jur’at’s verse is fluent, almost 
conversational, yet vulgar, and occasionally obscene. Insha’- 
Allah and his friend, Sa‘adat Yar Khan Rangin, invented a new 
type of verse, rikhei, written in the colloquial of 
women, which in a segregated society was different from that 
of men. RikAti was written as a jew d’esprit, the language it 
imitates being that of the courtesans rather than of refined 
ladies; occasionally it lapses into obscenity. A later poet of 
Lucknow who specialized exclusively in rikAet is Jan Sahib, 
whose work, though much admired by his contemporaries, and 
though a store-house of feminine vocabulary and linguistic 
expression, suffers from artificiality and lacks the frivolous 
spontaneity of the earlier rikisi of Insha’-Allah and Rangin. 
Insha’-Allah is also the author of a lively treatise in Persian, 
Darya-i lapafat, on Urdu (and Persian) grammar and prosody, 
one of the first works of its kind in the subcontinent. Mus’hafi 
compiled, in Persian, several biographical dictionaries (tadh- 
kiras) of Urdu poets. These studies of poetry show that the 
age seems to have taken poetry seriously, though the general 
trend of it in Lucknow was gay, even frivolous. 

Poetry came closer to social life with the advent of the 
mushd‘ira or poetic assembly. ‘The musha'ira was held at the 
house of a poet ora nobleman, who played the host; poets and 
their admirers sat in a circle on the floor reclining against large 
sausage-shaped cushions; either the host or an eminent poet 
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presided over the assembly; a wax candle passed on from poet 
to poet, who recited his verse to acclamation — or occasionally 
a caustic remark — from the members of the audience. Younger 
or inferior poets recited first, the masters recited later; and the 
greater the master, the later he would expect his turn. The 
origins of the musha‘ira are obscure. Probably it grew out of 
the recital of gasidas, at the Delhi court, in the early eighteenth 
century, Later in thatcentury, as already mentioned, musha'iras 
were held at the house of Dard. In Lucknow these poetic 
assemblies became very lively; and sometimes led to bitter 
feuds between rival masters like Insh3’-Allah and Mus’hafi and 
oe f f the school of Lucknow, 

In the next generation o o ° A 
the two principal rivals it sti Bakhsh Nasikh (d. 1848) 
and Khwaja Haydar ‘Ali Atish (d. 1846). Nasikh, an athlete 
of singular habits, was a purist in language. More than any 
other single individual he was responsible for the rejection in 
Urdu of archaisms and of several expressions of indigenous or 
Hindi origin, and for bringing the Urdu ghazal closer to the 
classical style of the Persian. Ar its best Nasikh’s verse has a 
certain eloquent loftiness, at its worst it is a mere exercise in 
expression. His rival, Atish, though less polished in style, shows 
real flashes of genius. The ghazal of Atishis forceful, vehement, 
novel and at times intensely lyrical. His inspiration in his best 
verse is genuine, and has influenced generations of widely- 
ranging poets, 

mae poy the school of Lucknow came close to the 
court of Oudh. Its last ruler, Wajid "Ali Shah (reigned 1847- 
1856), was himself a poet of some merit, though his theme is 
decadent and his style rather stale. Under his patronage, verse 
drama was written, which is close to opera and differs from it 
mainly in its literary quality. The most remarkable work in this 
genre was Amanat’s /ndar Sabh@, which in a way was the 

of the dying, licentious culture of Lucknow. 
Aminat also wrote a long elegy of love, or wasabi, in similar 
sentiment and style, 

In the last phase, a reaction to the decadent poetic tradition 
of Lucknow developed in the martyrological epic, the marthiya, 
which, in Urdu, had its beginning in the Deccan. Its rise in 
Lucknow is an independent growth, brought to considerable 
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polish by the late eighteenth-century poets Damir and Khaliq. 
‘The marthiyaisa Shi'i poem mourning the massacre at Kerbela, 
by the army of the Umayyad, Yazid ibn-Mu"awiya, of Husayn 
ibn-"Ali and his seventy companions. 

The development of the marthiya shows another aspect of 
the culture of ena élite of Langone intensely religious, 
ne middle-class ethical values and possessing a 
world-view with a much wider horizon than Besar. 
in the traditional sensuous verse of Lucknow. Yet the marthiya 
was conditioned by the social life of Oudh. Its characters, 
especially women, are more like the inhabitants of Lucknow in 
their feeling, sorrow and mourning than Arabs of the seventh 
century. 

The marthiya rose to great heights in the voluminous and 
inspired work of Mir Babur “All Anis (1802-74), a poet of rare 
genius. His range of vocabulary is the most extensive in 
Urdu. He introduced a novel treatment of descriptive themes 
like the dawn in the desert, the swiftness of the horse, the sharp- 
ness of the sword, the pangs of hurtger and thirst, the pathos of 
suffering, and the epic grandeur of a hero resisting with his 
back to the wall and fighting against overwhelming odds. With 
Anis and his contemporary, Mirz4 Salamat ‘Ali Dabir (1803— 
1875), an epic tradition was established in Urdu poetry, filled 
with the grandeur of heroic verse and the depths of intense, 
passionate tragedy. It has been rightly pointed out that the 
revolution which transformed Urdu poetry, after the Mutiny 
of 1857, was, in fact, heralded by the impact of the marthiya* 
for this contributed several elements to the new poetry, which 
were later developed under Western influence. Among these 
was a sensitiveness to the beauties and severities of nature, the 
identification of poetic emotionalism with religion and a break 
away from the shackles of the ghaza/ toa freer form of versifica- 


tion. 
pai who contributed a great deal in theme and diction to 
the formation of the new poetry in the nineteenth century 
neither to the Delhi nor the Lucknow school; he forms 
a category by himself. He was Wali Muhammad Nadhir 
Akbarabadi (d. 1830). He began his life as a profligate and 
ended up asa syncretistic Sufi. In both these stages, sacred and 
profane, he remained very close to the soil. He wrote in the 
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demotic, eo vul; of the people, used, 
indiscriminately, dialectal eat Hindi of Agra tees of 
various ethnic groups of north India, and in this process pulled 
Urdu nrbeareepenrra Aw pemidoarreealsee 
Nasikh, thereby enriching it and preparing it to wi 
familiar aspects of nature and of the collective life ofthe people. 
Much of the vocabulary he used found its way larer into Urdu; 
but some of it was so colloquially rustic or local and dialectal 
that it did not gain currency. For his subject-matter he chose 
the interests, occupations, joys and sorrows of the = He 
wrote about the bear led by amendicantstreet performer, about 
birds in flight and in love, about fairs, about Hindu, Sikh and 
Muslim festivals, with a liberal eclecticism unfamiliar in Urdu 
poetry; about the situation, conditions and frailry of man, and 
about the mortality of all humanity typified by the banjdract the 
tribe of rustic travelling salesmen, who goes unaccompanied 
on his last profitless journey on the way of all flesh. No other 
Urdu poet, before or since, has been capable of such closeness 
in sentiment and expression to the masses of Indian people, 
Muslim as well as those belonging to other persuasions. He was 
also capable of the traditional style in eon butitis on his 
demotic poems that his fame 

Comparative peace, th not ‘peste came to Delhi 
in 1765, In that year the powerless Mughal emperor Shah 
‘Alam assigned oghlars rptimenipor- semi ror 
eastern oer of India to the British East India Company. 
In fact became a pensioner and a protégé of the Company; 
and at last under British protection Delhi became safe from md 
depredations of the Marathas, the Jats and Rohillas. Gradually 
the Delhi school of poetry rehabilitated itself in this sre 
security. Shah “Alam 11 was himself a poet of indifferent merit. 
There were a number of minor poets writing in Delhi, most 
prominentamong whom, in she solly dacaduseh eninge iaale 
century, was Shah Nasir (d. 1840), who chose for himself long 
and difficulr rhymes as an intellectual exercise. But the school 
of Delhi reached its zenith in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century with a galaxy of poets including Mu’min, 
Dhawg, Zafar and Ghilib. 

Mu’min Khan Mu’min (1800~51) wrote with consummate 
charm the lyrical ghazal of heterosexual love. He was also a 
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devout Sunni and an admirer of the movement of jih@d led by 
Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi. His poetry of love, as of faith, has a 
unique polish and a refined dignity. Shaykh Muhammad 
Ibrahim Dhawq (1789-1854), attached to the court of the 
powerless Mughal emperor at the Red Fort in Delhi, was a 
consummate artist in gasida (panegyric); he used diction and 
thyme-schemes of pomp and magnificence, which suffer from 
overtones of artifice. His distinguished disciple was Bahadur 
Shah Zafar (reigned 1837-58; d. 1862), the last Mughal 
emperor, who wrote voluminous diwdns of ghazals and could 
occasionally rise to heights of inspiration. Most moving of 
Zafar’s verse is that written after his dethronement and exile in 
Burma between 1858 and 1862 when he mourned plaintively 
his own tragic lot and that of the Muslim élite of Delhi and 
their culture. 

Mirza Asad-Allah Khin Ghalib (1796-1869) is generally 
regarded as the greatest of Urdu poets.** In his Persian verse he 
had inherited r eiares of Bidil, which he transplanted into 
Urdu. His Urdu verse hasarichnes§ and intellectuality, a calibre 
of wit and image, rarely met with elsewhere. He uses the tradi- 
tional material of poetry but transforms it either by novel 
experience or by exceptional imagery. His powerful intellect 
renders his expression challengingly difficult, at times; at other 
times he could compose in a simple, but quite inimitable style 
which has come to be known as ‘impossibly easy’ (sahl-i 
mumtana’ ). His analysis of the nuances of emotions is achieved 
by an intense intellectualization of the process of analytical 
technique. Despite all the difficulty of expression and imagery, 
his verse has a direct and irresistible appeal and much of it has 
already become proverbial. His greatness bridges the gulf 
between medievalism and modernity in Urdu poetry. By carry- 
ing the older tradition to the point of inimitable subtlety of 
a he brings it to a consummation and an end; and with 

inventive skill he paves the way for the future frontiers of 
the intellectual and lyrical ghazal. 

No doubt a traditional stream of the Urdu ghazal survived 
him into the next generation, represented by Amir Ahmad, 
known as Amir Mina’l (1828—1900) and Nawwab Mirzd Khan 
Dagh Dihlawi (1831-1905), roughly disciples of the classical 
styles of Lucknow and Delhi respectively; but they are both 
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concerned primarily with the refinement of language and with 
the beaten tracks of profane love. The mainstream of the Urdu 
ghazal, from Hali in the nineteenth century to Fayd in the 
twentieth, was inspired by Ghalib, though he was not very well 
imitated. 

The Mutiny of 1857~—8 is the dividing-line between medieval 
and modern norms of life as well as of literature in Islamic India. 
With the failure of the Mutiny and the consequent consolida- 
tion of British rule, the Muslim élite faced squarely the problem 
of modernization. In poetry this meant the acceptance not only 
of a great many critical criteria of Western origin, as outlined 
by Hali in the famous Mugaddima to his Diwdn,™ but also a 
recognition of the Indian social and political milieu and an 
assessment of the situation of the Muslims in India. The way 
to new approaches was no doubt prepared by early pioneers 
like Nazir Akbarabadi, and by Ghalib’s novel handling of the 
medium of the ghazal; but the immediate and principal influ- 
ser Pe oo of these Bric direct, though rather 
su ial and limited contact which early post-Mutin: 
like Muhammad Husayn Azad and Altaf Husayn Hali hed with 
British officers of the Education Department. The other was 
the forceful, motivating inspiration of the religious, political 
and educational movement of Sayyid Ahmad khan. 

The new poetry continued to some extent to use the ghazal, 
but its theme from stale, conventionalized love to 
ethics and general observation of life. In this transformation it 
turned to some of the classical Persian poetry, ially Sa‘di, 
for inspiration; and it is not surprising that Hali, who is the 
chief representative of the new ghazal, is also the author of 
an sR ria! of Sa‘di. But ne —_ stream of Urdu 
poetry chose for its expression oem, or 
which had greater continuity of style and pos fertered lke 
the ghazal with an inhibiting rhyme-scheme and an atomistic 
aro 

Alrif Husayn Hali (1837—1914)" was a leading supporter 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, as well as a spiritual and intellectual 
disciple of Ghalib. His dynamic but simple genius forms a link 
between Ghalib and Iqbal, giving to Urdu a unique position 
among modern Islamic languages with a succession of three 
great poets in three succeeding generations from the nineteenth 
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to the rwentieth century. Hali’s most outstanding work is his 
Musaddas-i madd-u jazr-i Islam, a poem on the decline of 
Islam in general in modern times, and in India in particular, 
written under the direct inspiration of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Much of the remaining poetry of Hall, like that of his con- 
temporary Muhammad Husayn Azad, tackles modem themes, 
but is insipid where it lacks the influence or inspiration of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan's movement. Azad’s verse is more arti- 
ficial and occasionally a little ornate, like his prose. Among the 
younger contemporaries of these two early Urdu poets were 
two talented Hindu poets, Durga Sahay Sari (1873-1910) 
and Chakbast, whose verse is mellow with Hindu devotional 
elements and a more Indianized imagery. 

Sayyid Akbar Husayn, known as Akbar Allahabadi (1846— 
1921 ), is, next to Sawda, the most prominent satirist in Urdu. 
In political and social satire his work is unique. Fiercely anti- 
Western, antipathetic to all modernization, he had an inspired, 
though piecemeal, style and an unrivalled mastery of rhyme. 
In his anti-modernism he constitutes something of an antithesis 
to Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his Aligarh Movement. Akbar was 
also capable of writing non-satirical, serious verse of consider- 
able dignity. 

Muhammad Iqbal (1875-1938), whom we have already 
considered as a modernist religious thinker and as a distin- 
guished poer of Persian, is by far the most eminent Urdu poet 
of the rwentieth century.” Though his more intellectually sus- 
tained work was composed in Persian, the same elements — his 

ilosophy of the human self and its relation to society, his 
defence of freedom forall humanity, especially men of the Mus- 
lim east, his tion with the values of movement, power 
and evolution, his devotional aspiration to love divine rooted 
firmly in phenomenological monism, his forcefulness of ex- 
pression, and the dynamism of his personality — are atomisti- 
cally interspersed in his Urdu verse which ranges over four 
decades. 


The first collection of Iqbal’s Urdu verse, Bang-i Dard, is 
divided into three parts. first of these includes poems for 
children, poems on Indian regional patriotism, which are still 
dear to Hindus and to nationalist Indian Muslims, and poems 
on vaguely philosophical themes. The second part, consisting 
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of poems, written in Europe between 1905 and 1908, which are 
either lyrical or Islamic, mark the transition from Indian 
nationalism to pan-Islamism. The third phase of his Urdu verse 
from 1908 to 1924 established him as perhaps the greatest poet 
in the entire Muslim world of the theme and drama of Islam 
in modern times; this is seen at its best in his Complaint to God 
(Shikwa) with its Answer (Jawab-i Shikwa), in a poem mark- 
ing the advent of Islamic socialism, the Khidr-i rah, and in a 
powerfully sustained narrative lyric, Sham'-u sh@ir. After a 
decade of intense poetic activity in Persian, Iqbal turned again 
to Urdu during the last years of his life. His Bal-i Jibril (1935) 
contains some of his greatest work, and includes among a 
collection of ghazals, general and topical, philosophical and 
political, a poem called the Masjid-i Qurruba (Mosque of 
Cordova), which is perhaps the finest in the Urdu language. 
The next collection of Urdu poems, Zarb-i Kalim (1936), is 
more directly political and polemical in its treatment of the 
West's imperialist impact on the world of Islam, His last 
collection, Armaghan-i Hijay, published posthumously in 1938, 
includes his Persian as well as his Urdu verse. 

With Iqbal, Urdu poetry was thoroughly revolutionized. 
The poem established itself as the dominant form. Western 
literary influences were accepted. Poetry became dynamic and 
revolutionary in the social verse of Josh Malihabadi or the 
Marxist verse of Fayd Ahmad Fayd,” who was awarded a 
Lenin Prize. The ghazal was also influenced by Iqbal and 
became more intellectualized than the otherwise traditional 
verse of his contemporaries: the lyricist Hasrat Mohani, the 
mystic Asghar Gondawi, the pessimist Fani Bada’iini, and the 
devotional and overflowingly lyrical poet Jigar Muradabadi. 

It is difficult to perceive any continuity between the older 
prose of the Deccan and the prose written later in the eighteenth 
century in northern India. One of the earliest specimens of this 
later category was a martyrological work, Dih majlis, written 
by Fadli, in 1732, in a very highly ornate style with artificially 
balanced and rhymed sentence structure. The same style is even 
moreconventionalizedin the Naw tarz-i murassa' of ‘Ara’ Khan 
Tahsin written in 1798. 

This conventional prose style burdened with euphemisms, 
lacking clarity in meaning, and difficult to employ in ordinary 
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usage, was not found useful by the officers of the British East 
India Company, who were interested, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in the development of a simple, straight- 
forward vernacular prose which could replace Persian at the 
lower levels of administration. ‘The British efforts towards the 
evolution of a tic Urdu style were concentrated at the 
Fort William entlege at Calcutta under the able direction of 
John Gilchrist (1759-1841). Himself the author of several 
works = pose arene and lexicography, ore the 

licy of ing munshis, were ins! to write 
late otecuive in a plain, almost conversational style. The 
most eminent of these was Mir Amman Dihlawi whose Bagh-u 
bahar, composed in 1801, is the first classic of modern Urdu 
prose. Several =i Pare rence a F ps William 
College by Shir ‘Ali Afsiis (1735-1809), Bahadur ‘Ali Husayni 
and Haydar Bakhsh Ha (d. 1833). The last is the author 
of, among numerous other works, Tosa kahani, which is based 
on the cycle of tales familiarized in Persian and Dakani Urdu 
by Nakhshabi and Ghawwasi respectively. Kazim ‘Ali Jawan 
translated the Qur'an into Urdu, although earlier Urdu ver- 
sions of the Qur'an had been prepared in the cighteenth 
century by Shah Wali-Allah’s sons, Rafi'-ad-din and “Abd-al- 
Qadir. In his Madkhab-i‘ishg Nihal Chand gave a rendering 
of the story of Bakawali, which is the mystic quest of a woman 
who is symbolized by a flower. Other munshis of Fort William 
College were Mirza Lurf ‘Ali Wild, who translated several 
works from Persian, and Lalli Lal Ji, who wrote in Urdu, but 
occupies a unique position as the inventor of modern Hindi by 
writing Urdu in the Devanagari script with a Sanskritized 
vocabu 


Beyond the sphere of the direct influence of Fort William 
College, the need fora simpler and more practical stylein Urdu 
was also felt in Delhi, and this is reflected in Ghalib's Urdu 
letters, which have a charming, conversational style, and in 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s first major work, Athar as-sanddid, on 
the archaeology of Delhi, published before the Mutiny. The 
swan song of the older, conventionalized, artificial style is 
Rajab ‘Ali Bég Sariir’s Fasdna-i ‘aja'id, written in 1824 but 
which, nevertheless, could not escape certain modern features. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan's movement of reform thoroughly 
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revolutionized Urdu prose. Urdu suddenly found itself pre- 
occupied, and capable of dealing successfully, with a very 
extensive range of religious, polemical, controversial, histori- 
cal, social and personal writing. The chief architect of the new 
prose was Sayyid Ahmad Khan himself. His journal, Tahdhib 
al-akhlag, set a standard which elevated Urdu to a rank equal 
to the three other older Islamic languages, Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. In his Tafsir of the Qur'an and other exegetical works, 
including the Tadyin al-Kalam, a unique commentary on the 
Bible, his Urdu is capable of dealing with the minutiae and 
nuances of very controversial or polemical subject-matter. His 
Lectures substituted fluency and appeal for the older rhetoric. 
His influence inspired a number of his associates, who devel- 
oped individual styles of their own. Mubsin-al-Mulk and 
Chiragh ‘Ali wrote on religious and juristic themes. ‘Imad-al- 
Mulk Bilgriimi and his brother Sayyid ‘Ali Bilgrami had simple 
and chaste narrative styles. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan's most distinguished literary associates 
were the historians Shibli Nu'mani (1857-1914) and Zaka- 
Allah (1832-1910), thenovelist Nadhir Ahmad (1831-1912), 
and the poet Hali, who was also a critic and biographer of 
distinction. 

Shibli Nu‘mani™ was one of the ulema but held enlightened 
and, to a moderate degree, Westernized views. At Aligarh he 
taught Arabic in the early years of his career, and there he came 
in contact with T, W. (later Sir Thomas) Arnold. Soon he 
turned to the history of Islam and wrote studies of the life and 
work of ‘Umar 1, al-Ma’min, Abii-Hanifa, al-Ghazali and 
Jalal-ad-din Rimi. His most ambitious biographical work was 
Sirat an-Nabi, a life of the Prophet in several volumes, which 
was completed after his death by his disciple, and successor, 
Sulayman Nadwi. Shibli was especially interested in Medieval 
Muslim scholasticism and wrote two books on kalam. In 
literary criticism his monumental work is Shi‘r al-‘Ajam, a 
history of Persian poetry in five volumes, which has a unique 
position in tadhkira literature and was among the sources of 
E. G. Browne’s Literary History of Persia. Shibli's Mawazina-i 
Anis wa-Datir is one of the first works of applied literary 
criticism in Urdu. 

Zaki-Allah was much more Westernized as a historian; but 
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ial is an Urdu ingo ish sources deali 
with the history of the British rule in India. Urdu historio- 
graphy in the hands of Shibli and Zaka-Allah and their succes- 
sors remained far inferior to the Indo-Persian chronicles. It was 
only partly influenced by Western methodology while losing 
its classical sapien 
Hali carried something of his poetic genius into his 

Sila aaiek Na Sie monayn clloas hah a: Abbouah colada tool ts 
his monumental biographies of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
Ghalib, is capable of expanding into vivid narrative or analyti- 
cal criticism and valuable documentation. The biographies 
written by Hali and Shibli follow the Victorian model, the first 
part dealing with the life and the second with the work of the 
person in question. Modern Urdu literary criticism can be said 
to have begun with Hali's Mugaddima, which deals with the 
theory of poetry in general and its application to Urdu in 


Nadhir Ahmad was only obliqyely connected with Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s movement. His theological views, as reflected 
in his al-Hugitg wa-l-fara'id, were much more conservative. On 
the other hand, his translation of the Qur’in is colloquial to 
the point of being unfaithful to the original. One of his novels, 
Tbn-al-Wagt, is regarded generally as a satire on Sayyid Ahmad 
Khin’s Western style of living. Nadhir Ahmad had originally 
turned to domestic fiction under the patronage of British 
officials of the Education Department. His first two novels, 
Mir'at al-‘arits and Bindt an-na‘sh, are narratives prescribing 

rivate-style education and a refined upbringing for young 
hades of the lower middle class. Tawhat an-Nusah, which 
followed them, made a more powerful impact, being the story 
of a worldly man and his family shaken into a life of reform, 
which meant a religious, God-fearing life. Closest to the 
modern novel is his Fasdna-i Mubtila, the story of a rake who 
is plagued by his own bigamy. The novels of Nadhir Ahmad 
suffer from an excess of didacticism not merely in the plot, but 
lengthy sermonizing which is directly religious or 

ical. But it was to him that the Urdu novel owed its begin- 


ning. 
Earlier in the nineteenth century, a type of intricate story of 
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romance, magic and trickery written in an ornate, balanced, 
artificial and rhymed style was very popular. It was known as 
the dastan, and its material was a labyrinthine extension of the 
Amir Hamza cycle, which was popular all over the Muslim 
world from Turkey to Indonesia. With the beginnings of the 
novel the literary dasean came to an end; though the oral dascan 
continued well into the twentieth century. 

Muhammad Husayn Azad (d. 1910) was a prose-stylist of 
unique charm, totally unconnected with Sayyid Ahmad Khan's 
Movement. His style has a musical clarity, an instinct for life- 
like description and for picturesqueness in detail. He has a 
remarkable command over the natural and artificial resources 
of the language. His 4é-i Haydr, the first chronological history 
of Urdu poetry, brings to life the successive generations of 
Urdu poets, and though its accuracy has come to be doubted 
by modern research it is still unsurpassed in its panorama of the 
infinite variety of the life of Urdu poets and their productions. 
His Sukhandan-i Fars is very inferior to Shibli’s Shi'ral-"Ajam 
as a history of Persian poetry. His Darbar-i Akbari mixes fact 
with fiction in describing Akbar’s court on the basis of the 
accounts of ‘Allimi and Bada’tini. Nayrang-i khayal consists 
of ornate allegories. 

Lucknow made its debut in Urdu prose with a humorous 
periodical, Awad Panch, that was first published in 1877 and 
included political and social satire as well as the serialized novel 
of caricature, a genre in which its editor Sajjad Husayn (d, 
1915) excelled. 

Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar (d. 1902) serialized his novels in 
another periodical published in Lucknow, the Awadh Akhbar. 
His Fasdna-i Azad, which is the story of a vagrant hero, in the 
tradition of the English novel of he eighteenth century, is 
remarkable for its portrayal of the cross-currents of the life o! 
all sections of people in Lucknow and its environs, and for the 
chastity and beauty of its language, descriptive as well as con- 
versational. This voluminous work can perhaps be regarded a: 
the best work of fiction written in Urdu. Sarshar’s other novel: 
are picaresque, in the Western style, and his Khuda’i Fawjdai 
is based on Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

‘Abd-al-Halim Sharar is the principal historical novelist ir 
Urdu. He was familiar with the Arabic sources of Islamic 
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history, and had an eye for the scandalous and the polemical. 
His treatment of Islamic history, ranging from Spain to India, 
is over-sentimental, romanticized, dramatized to the point of 

— his sources, but absorbing and vivid. 
Another type of novel which found voguein India forseveral 
tions was the one dealing with courtesans. It began with 
Wisksar, written originally in Persian, but known only through 
its Urdu translation, Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa's Umrao 
Jan Ada.® the life story of a courtesan of some education and 
taste is the best known novel of this genre. The most recent 
imen of this type of fiction is Qadi “Abd-al-Ghaffar's 

da ké khiieiit. 

‘An outstanding figure among Urdu novelists is Munshi 
Dhanpat Ray, who wrote, under the name of Prém Chand, in 
both Urdu and Hindi. He is the novelist of the middle classes 
whose social and economic problems he analyses with con- 
summate skill. The vast canvas of his works reflects the political 
ferment in India, when the movements for national liberation 
had a direct impact on the psychology of Indians of all classes. 
There is a certain classical purity, an economy of expression, 
and a direct forcefulness in his style. 

About the middle of the twentieth century the Urdu novel, 
with the works of Krishna Chandra, ‘Ismat Chaghra’l, ‘Aziz 
Ahmad and Qur’at-al-‘Ayn Haydar, came to reflect various 
degrees of Westernization. The short story fiourished more 
than the novel and is represented by a large number of ‘pro- 
gressive’ or semi-Marxist writers, most prominent among 
whom are Krishna Chandra and Sa‘adat Hasan Manto. 

A great deal of theological literature has been published in 
Urdu since the middle of the nineteenth century. After the 
creation of the State of Pakistan this trend has increased. In 
recent years a large number of religious classics including 
almost the entire corpus of classical Aadfth have been translated 
into Urdu. 

The future of Urdu literature as of the language is now almost 
entirely linked up with West Pakistan because of the adverse 
developments in the northern states of India and in East 
Pakistan, In West Pakistan the Urdu language and its literary 
style are bound to be influenced by the regional languages and 
their literatures. 
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2. Regional Literatures 
In addition to Urdu, Islamic culture found expression in a 
number of languages written and spoken in the predominantly 
Muslim areas of the subcontinent. 

Of these, Bengali has a special position. It is regional in the 
sense that it is confined to a particular region, i.e. Bengal; but 
it is also, along with Urdu, one of the two national es 
of Pakistan. This position is made more piquant by 
that it has a richer and greater non-Muslim literature, and this 
has influenced, and continues to influence, the Muslim writing 
in Bengali. This explains the intellectual pull of Calcutta felt in 
East Pakistan. 

We are concerned here only with the Muslim element of 
Bengali literature.** The principal feature of this element is its 
use of Arabic and Persian loan-words, which originated with 
the advent of Siifis like Jalal-ad-din Tabrizi (c. 1303 ). This 
Islamized vocabulary continued to be used by Bengali 
Muslim poets until the eighteenth century, when the British 
imposed the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, in 1793, which 
led to the advancement of the Hindu middle classes and Hindu 
élite at the ex of the Muslims, and to the Sanskritization 
of the Sane ieee, The Muslim reaction to this trend 
became manifest with the annulment of the partition of Bengal 
in 1911, for this partition had been favourable to the Muslims, 
and its annulment came as a political shock which was also an 
intellectual challenge. It led to the foundation of Bangla Muslim 
Sahitya Samiti, which aimed once again at bringing Bengali 
closer to Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Poets like Kayqubad and 
Nadhr-al-Islam worked to the same end.*4 

Early trends in Bengali were eclectic and the line between 
the Hindu and Muslim elements of its lirerarure was blurred. 
After the Muslim conquest the Pathan kings of Bengal encour- 
aged local literature, and under their patronage Hindu classical 
pment dng apna psy ea ao 
Bengali. Among ly patrons of Bengali literary enter- 
prise were Shams-ad-din Yisuf Shah (1474-81) and Nusrat 
Shah (1518-33), as well as Paragal Khan, an amir of the court 
of Husayn Shih (1493-1518). In the reign of Ghiyath ad-din 
A‘zam Shah (1393-1410), Shah Muhammad Saghir, the 
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earliest Muslim to compose in Bengali, wrote his epic of love, 
Yiisuf Zulaykha, presumably modelled on Firdawsis mathnawi 
on the same theme.*® Zayn-ad-din, the author of Rasil Vijay 
(Victory of the Prophet), was the court poet of Yasuf Shah. 
The work is probably the translation of a Persian original.” 
Among early Bengali poets is Shaykh Fayd-Allah, author of 
Ghazt Vijay, a hagiographical poem, written in praise of a 
Muslim missionary Isma‘il Ghazi (c. 1460), and Rag Nama, a 
versified treatise on music. 

Husayn Shah had Hindu scriptures and other Hindu classics 
translated into Bengali. A narrative poem, Vidya Sundar, was 
composed during his reign by Kaka, a Brahmin converted to 
Islam. Also during his reign a Muslim poet, Yasoraj Khan, 

his Krishna Mangla, a narrative poem on a Hindu 
devotional theme.” The literature of pre-Mughal Muslim 
Bengal during the fifteenth and sixteenth century consists of 
narrative poems on Muslim or Hindu themes, religious poems 
and poems with an eclectic content. There are also poems deal- 
ing with arts and sciences like mysic and astronomy. Much of 
the Bengali poetry written by Muslim poets in the Pathan and 
Mughal periods is syncretistic, synthesizing Hindu and Muslim 
devotional elements. To the syncretistic genre belong two 
forms of mystical lyrics, the Hinduized éo/, and irs Muslim 
counterpart, the ma’ rifati. 

Punthi, or popular hagiographical narrative, survived during 

centuries and shows a certain amount of Shi'i martyro- 
logical proclivity. It is represented by such works as Badi‘-ad- 
din's Sarat-ndma-i Fatima or Hayat Muhammad’s Muharram 
Parva. Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyya (one of ‘Ali's sons) often 
figures as the hero of a punthi poem, and also as the central 
character of several other Bengali religious poems. Punthi 
ps have a considerable percentage of Arabic and Persian 

-words. 

Medieval popular Bengali literature is rich in folk-romances 
and old wives’ tales, some of which like Madhimala are of 
Hindu origin, others like Diwan? Madina are partly Islamized, 
and yet others, like 4’ina Bibi, have a Islamic strain. 
The folk-poetry of rural Bengal is intensely realistic, reflects a 
sensitive observation of life and landscape and breathes a 
note of moral purity. 
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Bengali prose originated in the pre-Mughal era, towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, curiously enough with Portu- 


guese missionary works. 
During the Mughal period Persian became, in Bengal, as 
elsewhere, the exclusive of administration at all signi- 


eerie culture, with the result that the 
like the Muslim, “Ala’ul (1607—80),38 and the 

Hindu, rig sarge shies (1712-60), even they were 

not directly connected with Mughal Bengal, are imbued with 

Persian influences. 

Bengali literature of the Mughal period included popular 
poems explaining points of religious ritual, stories relating to 
the lives of the Prophet and various saints, martyrological 
epics, Siifistic verses, love mathnawis based on Persian models, 
historical or pseudo-historical narratives and allegories. A 
remarkable genre was the ape a syncretized mystical 
Sultan (c. 1576), author of ese of hagiographical poems 
relating to the life of the Prophet. He was also a historian anda 
writer of songs. Sifistic trends were represented by his con- 
temporary Haji Muhammad, and it is interesting to note that 
early in the seventeenth century he adhered to the doctrine of 
sean monism (wehdat ash-shuhid) which was 

ropagated abour the same time by Shaykh Ahmad 
ered y in the Punjab. 

The predominance of Persian, however, inhibited the flower- 
ing of Bengali genius in Mughal Bengal. It was in the autono- 
mous states of the eastern marches, where culture was eclecti- 
cally a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim elements, that the 
greatest Muslim, Bengali poets flourished and wrote under the 
a or oblique patronage of Hindu rajas. One of these states 

oxtalgg, walekc cranes aereielanpasliibh oui aaa 
Sant cae western Arakan. Hindu rajas here added Muslim titles 
to their names and recruited Muslims among their officials. 

One of the illustrious poets of this court was Dawlat Qadi 
(1600-38). His famous narrative poem, Sac Moina, has a 
Hindu theme, and has a narrative pattern falling into three 
stages, union, separation and re-union. He is the author of 
another Lore-Chandrani. He mingled Ben; Feb - 
Hindu devotional language Brajaboli.” His 
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Arabic, Persian and also Sanskrit raised Bengali in his hands to 
a high literary standard. He was also a fine lyric poet and is the 
author of an exquisite calendar-poem, the Bara Mashya. 

The most distinguished poet of the court of Rozanga was 
*Al@ul (1607-80), remarkable for his imagery, narrative skill 
and style. He translated Malik Muhammad Ja’isi’s historical 

ry Padmawat from Hindi into Bengali and completed 
Dawlat Qadi’s Sati Moine. Among his poems, his Sayf-al- 
mulk wa Badi'-al-jamal is more Islamic in theme, a story of 
Arabian Nights origin, which, as we have seen, had also inspired 
the Dakani Urdu poet, Ghawwasi. Two other narrative poems 
of ‘Ala'ul, Haft Paykar and Sikander Nama are modelled on 
the mathnawis of Nizami. 

Another regional court where Bengali poetry flourished was 
that of Tripura where a Muslim poet, Shaykh Chand (d. 1625), 
wrote his religious poem puma Nama. 

In the early seventeenth century a literary genre of the 
Bengali dialect, Brajaboli, was the lyrical pad, which had for its 
theme the Hindu lore of the loves of Radha and Krishna, but 
which was written by both Hindus and Muslims. 

‘As we have seen, the Bengali language, and therefore Bengali 
literature, underwent a change during the British period follow- 
ing the Permanent Settlement of 1793 when the old eclectic 
tradition which was a mecting-ground of Hindu and Muslim 
elements was lost in the Sanskritization of the language and 
Hinduization of the literature. Especially in the later nineteenth 
and early twentieth century the purely Hindu stream of Bengali 
literature was revolutionized by two generations of great 
reformers and writers: Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the 
modernist Brahma Samij sect; the anti-Muslim novelist Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji; the mystic Viveknanda; and finally the 
eminent lyrical poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. For several genera- 
tions Muslims remained entrenched in a conservative religious 
heritage and were unresponsive to the new movement's creative 


Mir Musharraf Husaya (1848—19t1) anovelstPlayerigh 

essayist and poet was first modern Muslim writer of 

to accept Western influences. Another pioneer of modern ideas 

was the poet Kayqubad (1852-1951), who enjoyed a long, 

productive life. The thematic emphasis in his historical epic 
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about Alimad Shah Abdali, the Maha shamshan kaviya, was 
distinctly pro-Muslim and anti-Hindu. This poem, written in 
1904, is one of the early literary landmarks of Muslim national- 
ism in the subcontinent. Kayqubad was also the author of 
several other epics and narratives and his verse has a musical 


ty. 

TE doe mic datnatalel phase of ascdeea iste 
Bengal is Nadhr-al-Islam (b. 1899), a fiery genius of remark- 
able vitality and dynamism. In content his verse covers a wide 
range, protesting against social injustices and inequalities, 


generating a revoluti im struggling against conser- 
lo ing historicaland contemporary 


vative conformities, and glori 
Islam, He introduced the ghazal into Bengali, and the 
language with an extensive range of Urdu loan-words and 
poetical epithets. 

Another stream of Muslim reaction to the Hindu, modernist- 
revivalist domination of Bengali literature was more conserva- 
tive. Some Muslim writers, like Isma‘il Husayn Shirazi, chose 
to emphasize the glorification of Islam. This tradition was con- 
tinued in the twentieth century by some writers who were also 
political leaders, like Akram Khin. In the later nineteenth 
century some Muslim Bengali writers used Arabic script, 
whereas the language is generally written exclusively in Devan- 
agari. Among modern Bengali poets, Ghulam Mustafa (b. 
1895) shows a concentrated Islamic bias. He has translated 
Hiali's Musaddes into Bengali. He has also experimented in 
Bengali with Arabic metres to which they are alien. 

Jasim-ad-din (b. 1902) is the poet of rural life, whose poetry 
is based on the folk-songs he has so studiously collected. One 
of his collections has been rendered into English under the title 
The Field of Embroidered Quilt. The Muslim Sahitya Samaj of 
Dacca, founded in the 19308 by “Abd-al-Husayn and ‘Abd-al- 
Wadid, has introduced progressive and modernist elements 
into Muslim Bengali literature. 

There is a group of young writers, poets and novelists in 
East Pakistan, who are proud of their heritage, show Western 
influence to a marked degree, and are building up the new 
traditions of an East Pakistani, Bengali literature. 

In comparison, the regional literatures of West Pakistan have 
a much stronger Islamic strain, and in some languages they 
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show or retain hardly any Hindu elements, Even where these 
elements have been retained, as in the case of Sindhi, they are 
no longer syncretistic or eclectic, but thoroughly absorbed into 
local Islamic culture and into Sifism. 

The oldest of the regional languages of West Pakistan is 
Pashto," which is close to Pahlavi. With Abi-Muhammad 
Hashim al-Basti, Arabic vocabulary found its way into Pashto 
in the ninth century, In the succeeding centuries Persian literary 
genres, like the gasida (panegyric) and marchiya (martyro- 
logical epic), were introduced into it. 

alae ipa leakirelones pei ashe eg 
the sixteenth century; the second, from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth, and the third, or modern phase begins with the 
British occupation of the region in 1849 and continues to the 


present day. d 

The earliest Pashto poetry is traced traditionally, though it 
is difficult to say to what extent apocryphally, to the work of 
Amir Karor of Ghiir, a thousand years ago. On this claim the 
Pathans, the people of the north-west of West Pakistan and of 
Eastern Afghanistan, base the argument of the antiquity not 
only of their language, but also of their literature zh 3 culture. 

Early Pashto poets whose work is individualized are Shaykh 
Radi and Bayt Baba (twelfth century); Shaykh Timir (thir- 
teenth century); Akbar Zamindarawi (fourteenth century); 
Shaykh Salih, Zarghin Khan and the poetess Bibi Rabi‘a 
(fifteenth century). Through these four centuries their work 
shows certain common characteristics, It is Islamic in content, 
and epic in theme and treatment. It deals with the exploits of 
heroes or consists of love poetry, simple in statement and 
imagery. In the fifteenth century mystical elements begin to be 
telescoped with the themes of love. 

Pashto literature was created by and for a war-like people, 
and is rich in epic ballads. These ballads date as far back as the 
last decade of the twelfth century; one of the earliest was by 
Malik Yar Gharshin, who accompanied Muhammad ibn-Sim 
Ghiri on one of his expeditions into India. Romances in Pashto 
are based on folk-tales, but seldom reach the level of artistic 
achievement one comes across in — eee In Pashto 

ical , represented by ‘Abd-al-H “Ali Khan and 
Ohd-al-oaaie Khan, there is an earthiness and a masculine 
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tenderness, Earthly love often crosses the frontier into the 
mystical. 

"Whereas pantheintic GUflem te reflected ta: tthe loarsaaie of 
the Rawshaniyya movement, the orthodox variety is more 
usual and is represented in the work of Mirza Khan Ansari, 
Dawlat Labini and others. Controversy between the Raw- 
shaniyya and its opponents, led by Akhiind Darwiza, contri- 
buted to the growth of tractarian literature in both camps. 
These tracts covered a wide range of ethical and religious 
subjects. 

Khushhal Khan Khattak (1613-89) remains the most emi- 
nent of Pashto poets. He rebelled against Awrangzib, was 
imprisoned, and on his release continued the conflict in the 
Pathan uprising against Mughal rule. He was a prolific writer 
and is the author of a voluminous diwdn of verses. His love 
poetry is gallant and vivacious; but most remarkable is his self- 
dramatization in the situation of war, extolling the ideals of 
manliness and chivalry. 

eer eopetions of lane siieaiieg iar Wiaeeeiae 
the inner ience o ic spirituality. i 
work is religious and pietistic, phe oe some extent mystical. His 
style is generally lyrical. Another lyrical poet of the sixteen: 
century, ‘Abd-al-Hamid, has a rare sense of beauty, showing 
the marked influence of the Persian heritage. 

Pashto is rich in folk-songs, which are divided into several 
varieties: the oldest, tappa, which co to the doha in 
Sindhi; the chdrbayta, or quatrain, which is used also in epic 
ballads; the nimka’t and bagsa’? which are forms of folk-song 
sung by women. Folk-songs are sung by the Pathans to the 
accompaniment of a tambourine or a pitcher. 

With the British occupation of trans-Indus regions, in 1840, 
the Pathdns came in touch with Western literature; then 
followed a period of translations from Urdu and Persian. Rasil 
Rida and Samandar Khin are the wo most representative poets 
of the first half of the twentieth century. There is also a 
group of Westernized writers, some of whom are bili 
using both Urdu and Pashto; others only the latter. In 
istan there is considerable emphasis on the preservation of the 
Pashto literary heritage and on its advancement. The same 
movement is flourishing also in Pakistan and is symbolized by 

11. The Taj Mahal, Agra, c. 1635 
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the Pashto Academy which receives active aid and support 
from the government of Pakistan. 

Ethnically very close to the Pathans of the north-west are 
the Balochis inhabiting Baluchistan or eastern Makran, which 
is a part of West Pakistan. But the literature uced in 
Balochi is much more modest.“ The landscape of the Balochi 
poetry is the rugged, inhospitable countryside, enlivened by 
fiashes of beauty with the seasonal changes. It is not urban and 
reflects very little of town life. Balochi literature is rich in its 
mer of mountain scenery, of the nomadic life of the 
Bal ple, their migrations, their internecine feuds and 
their feeling for their clans. 

There are two dialects of Balochi. Sulaymani is spoken in 
the north and the north-east, while Makrant is spoken in the 
west and south-west. Makrni is very close to modern Persian 
with which it shares as much as half its vocabulary.“ 

Balochi poetry in both dialects is wholly oral, handed down 
from generation to generation by professional minstrels, or 
doms, who sing, it at gatherings of clans. Some Balochi verse is 
amatory, some religious and didactic; often a religious or 
mystical under-current runs through the love poems. * Balochi 

is simple and direct in expression and excels in pictures 

of life and country which it brings before us without any con- 

scious description on the part of the singer. As might be 

in a parched up land where water is scarce and rain 

om falls, delights in describing the vivid thunder- 

storms which occasionally visit the mountains, and the sudden 

transformation of the countryside which follows a fall of rain."** 

This closeness to nature explains to some extent the underlying 
mystical strain. 

The epic poetry of the Balochis consists of heroic ballads of 
traditional tribal migrations to the north. Some ballads describe 
the warfare between Rind and Lashari tribes during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Others celebrate the feud between the 
Rind and the Dodai tribes in the sixteen-rwenties, while yet 
others treat of the exploits of the Baloch expedition, under 
Shahzad, to help Humayiin to regain his kingdom in Delhi. 
There are other ballads of tribal feuds dating as recently as the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century; some of these are spirited 
and fiery, others are mere lists of names of warriors. Makrini 
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poetry reflects the tribal rivalries of the two warring tribes, the 
Rind and the Kalmati. 

‘The principal lyric poet writing in Balochi in the eighteenth 
century was Jam Durrak, court poet of Nasir Khan of Kalat. A 
particular type of lo is dastanagh sung, to the accom- 

animent of a nari or i pipe. Some of the dastandghs are 
ne Romt Spee ee ean Se 

i — literature is underdeveloped. Its subject- 

matter is either religious, dealing with the lives of the P 
and the saints, or it consists of love romances. Some of 
are of common Islamic heritage, such as the story of Layla and 
Qays, while others by Murid Hani and Muhabbat Khan Samri 
contain indigenous folk-material. 

The élite of the Punjab have been using Urdu ~ and before 
that Persian — as the language for cultural expression, bur, like 
the common people of the area, they speak Punjabi, which has 
a forceful popular literature. 

In antiquity, some Punjabi verses are attributed, possibly 

hally, to the Chishiti mystic Farid-ad-din Ganj-i Shakar. 
But probably the language goes back to a period even earlier 
than the thirteenth century, possibly to the period of the 
Ghaznavid occupation of the Punjab in the eleventh century. 

Literary Punjabi begins with the founder of Sikhism, Gurai 
Nanak (1469-1538). The literature produced by the Sikhs was 
of a syncretistic nature at the outset, but later it developed an 
anti-Muslim bias. Sikh literature was written in the indigenous 
Devanagari script known as Giirmakhi whereas the Muslims 
wrote Punjabi in Arabic script. 

Much of the earlier Punjabi literature written by Muslims 
seems to have been lost. A number of religious tracts written in 
the seventeenth century, inspired probably by the Sikh chal. 
lenge, still survive. Outstanding in this group is the work of 
Ahdi (c. 1640). His contemporary Pili was among the first te 
give the tragic folk-romance of Mirz@ Sahiban a literary form 

This romance and Sass? Panni, a tale of Sindhi 
together with the most popular Punjabi folk-romance 
Ranjha, were versified by the poets of the time of Awrangzib 
The early versions of Hir Ranjha used the genre known a 
si harft, consisting of thirty stanzas, each beginning with ont 
of the thirty letters of the Punjabi alphabet. 
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Popular Sifism, usually pantheistic in expression, is repre- 
sented in the Mughal period by the ‘second’ Farid (d. 1554); 
asyncretistic Madh6 Lal Husayn (1539-99), who wrote 
kéfis (short lyrical poems meant to be sun; ) of divine love in a 
devout and musical style; and Sulrin Ba-ho (d. 1691), who is 
reputed to have written in Arabic and Persian in addition to 
Punjabi, but whose fame rests on his Punjabi si 4arfz, in which 
every line ends with the mystic cry Ad. Sultan Ba-hi belonged 
to the Qadiri order, but was given to the excesses of the 


During the period of political and economic chaos that 
followed the collapse of the Mughal empire and was marked in 
the Punjab by the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and the rise and tyrannical rule of the Sikhs, insecurity 
did not inhibit the popular genius. To this period belong the 
two most outstanding Muslim Punjabi poets, Bul’hé Shah and 
Warith Shah. 

Bul’hé Shah nace 1758), a Safi ee a aoe used a 
simple, tural idiom to relite profound mystical experi- 
pa a6 Sire taaape carat ehpoor ict qeariaks 
ati of humanistic, almost syncretistic love, He shows an 
unmistakable similarity to the Hindu Bhakti poets of earlier 
centuries, in ranking the inner religious experience higher than 
religious ritual; and like them he makes fun of the externalist 
religious leaders.® 

Wérith Shah, the greatest of Punjabi poets, is known for his 
version of Hir Ranjha,a powerfully moving story of fatal love. 
He had, himself, undergone a harrowing experience of un- 
requited love, and pours out his soul into his version of the 
famous folk-romance. It is written in a speech, is 
steeped in the life and milieu of rural Punjab, has an amazing 
linguistic range and weaves popular idioms with naturalness. 

Contemporaries of Bul’hé Shah and Warith Shah include 
twomartyrological poets Muqbil Shahand [amid Shah ‘Abbas, 
who wrote jang-namas or narrative epic elegies on Husayn 
ibn-‘Ali, and ‘Ali's other son psec ibn-al-Hanafiyya 
respectively. They also wrote narrative poems on familiar folk- 
romance material. 

“Ali Haydar (d. 1785) wrote musical verses in the Multani 
dialect. Hashim (d. 1823), though the court-poet of the Sikh 
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ruler Ranjit Singh, composed romances on Muslim themes. 
Under the Sikhs, Punjabi began to ai influences from 
literary Urdu and underwent a change. ‘This Urdu influence 
increased under the British in the nineteenth century. The 
ghazal was borrowed into Punjabi from Urdu. 

Among the eminent poets of the nineteenth century was 
Fadl Shah (d. 1890) whose rendering of the rural romance 
Sokint Mahinwal is famous. Ivis the story ofa village maiden’s 
love for a young man and how, in order to keep tryst with him, 
she crossed the river every night floating on a baked-clay jar. 
Her sister-in-law, guessing her secret, substituted one night a 
jar of unbaked clay, and the maiden Sohini, who could not 
swim well, was drowned. Her lover also flung himself in the 
water to die with her. Fadl Shah is a master of diction, and fully 
exploits the use of a word in all its nuances. 

Hidyat-Allah (d. 1920) is known for his Baran mah, apoem 
which recites the pangs of separation from the loved one 

each of the rwelve months of the year. Punjabi, like 
most other regional languages of the subcontinent, has also a 
rich collection of folk-songs. 

Siifistic poetry had a temporary revival in the moving 
pantheistic poems of Ghulim Farid (d. 1900), who wrote in 
the Multani dialect. His verses are impregnated with panthe- 
istic, ontological monism. 

During recent years there has been some revival of Punjabi 
among the élite. $Gfi Ghulam Mustafa Tabassum writes in 
Punjabi and also in Persian and Urdu. Another promising 
Punjabi poet is the communist Ahmad Rahi. 

South of the Punjab in the valley of the Indus Sindhi is 
spoken and written as a popular language.* ‘The Sindhi 
language’ remarks Sorley ‘is a beautiful instrument of precision 
admirably adapted to the civilization for which it was intended - 
a peace-loving, agricultural and pastoral culture elaborated by 
an industrious and non-martial people." 

Sind had been closely allied to Persia in various stages of it: 
history and accepted considerable Persian linguistic influence 
Sindhi epic verses, meant to be sung by professional musician: 
(bhats), were modelled on Persian epic poetry. The mos 
eminent poet of Sind, Shah “Abd-al-Laif, shows considerabl 
influence of Jalal-ad-din Riimi's Marhnawi. In the early nine 
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teenth century, under the Talpirs, Sind recognized the suzer- 
ainty of the Qichars and imitated Persia’s patterns of culture 
and literature. Most of the Sindhi poets were bilingual, writing 
in Sindhi as well as Persian. Colloquial Sindhi vocabulary 
incorporates today twenty-five per cent Persian loan-words.*! 

Arab geographers of the tenth century inform us that Arabic 
and Sindhi were both in the region of Sind in the tenth 
century. By the fifteenth century, if not earlier, Sindhi came to 
be written inArabicscript,into which useful diacritical modifica- 
tions were introduced by the British linguists in the nineteenth 
century. 

The beginnings of Sindhi verse have been traced by some 
historians, presumably apocryphally, to the times of the 
“Abbasid minister Fadl ibn-Yahya al-Barmaki (d. 808).5? 
Under the Sumra dynasty (1051-1351), which was of indi- 
genous origin, Sindhi literature certainly showed its first signs 
of development through folk-songs, oral epics, and romances 
of tribal rivalry, including the semi-historical tale of Didé 
Chanésar composed in rhymed cquplets (daha). 

Under the Summas, who succeeded the Sumras, Sindhi 

emerged particularized in the hands of individual poets 
like Qadi Oadan, whose diction has a fascinasing, lilt. 16 this 
period riddles were composed and some religious verse was 
written. Under the Arghins, the Tarkhans and the Mughals, 
from 1520 to 1719, there flourished the remarkable mystical 
poets Raja Darwish (d. 1569), ‘Abd-al-Karim Bulri (d. 1622), 
who used linguistically interesting archaisms, and "Uthmin 
Thsani (c. 1640), whose #’atan Nama deals with the mystical 
themes of annihilation ( fend) and survival (4ag@) in divine 
love. Technically the doa, which used to be a rhymed couplet, 
became an independent genre in this period, comprising some- 
times as many as six Or seven verses. 

Under the Kalhdras ( 1719—83 ) Sind became independent of 
the Mughal rule. This is the golden age of Sindhi literature. 
Poetry flourished both at the cultivated and the unlettered 
levels. Dohas were attuned to music; the narrative poem was 
used to revive the old folk-romances of Sind; and popular 
vocabulary found its way into poetry. In mystical verse 
Vedantic elements were fused with Sifistic. The £aft or wa’t, 
a short mystical or devotional poem, meant to be sung, was 
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developed, and some theological verse was composed. A well- 
known poet of the age, Shah ‘Inayat (d. 1747), composed 
narratives of old love-stories of Sind and employed nineteen 
musical modes in his verse. 

The most eminent figure in that age, as indeed in the whole 
corpus of Sindhi poetry, is that of ‘Abd-al-Latif (1689- 
1752) of Bhit. His mysticism, steeped in the Islamic tradition, 
and slightly tinged with Shi‘ism, is eclectic to the extent that 
the poetic content and the environment through which it 
operates has certain Hindu elements. Some of the folk-tales 
which are the vehicle of his mystical expression are of pre- 
Islamic Hindu origin. It is a mysticism based on, and expressed 
in, terms of human love. Love between the sexes sublimates 
itself into religious significance without any doctrinaire philo- 
sophical presumptions. ‘The commonest image . . . is the 
struggle of the “path” or the “way” to the Beloved, the 
dangers of the journey and the affliction of pursuit.’ This is 
reinforced by the symbolism of the sand on the road, the dust 
on the way and the ruggedness of the mountains in the path of 
the lover. The poems have a dual artistic aim, literary as well 
as musical, 

Literature of the age of Talpiirs ( 1783—1843 ) saw the devel- 
opment pertis Yale oom ion of the narrative of love 
and the martyrological epic. In this period Sindhi prose begin: 
with Akhund ‘Aziz-Allah (d. 1824). The ghazal was intro. 
duced into Sindhi by such poets as the famous pantheistic 
mystic Sachal Sarmast (d. 1826). Thabit "Ali Shah (d. 1810) 
wrote martyrological poems under the patronage of Shi‘ 
Talpiirs, and also developed the art of satire. Nabi Bakhs! 
Laghari (c. 1834) composed a much-admired romance of lov: 
on the r tale of Sasut Punkin. 

Sindhi literature received a new lease of life under Britis} 
rule. Sindhi replaced Persian as the language of subordinan 
offices. But strangely enough, perhaps due to the influence o 
Urdu, Sindhi poetry lost much of its indigenous character i) 
theme and image, and remodelled itself on the classical conven 
tions and the stock-in-trade imagery common to Persian ani 
Urdu. The idiom became urbanized, and the best of the ney 

lost contact with the mass of the people. Aristocrats lik 
Husayn ‘Ali Khan (d. 1909) and Mir “Abd-al-Husayn Sang 
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(d. 1924) emerged as outstanding literary figures, composers 
of dynastic epic and elaborate ghazal. Rhymed and highly 
conventionalized prose was also developed on the model of 
classical Persian. 

Sindhi drew closer to Urdu with the birth of Pakistan in 
1947, a8 a lange number of middle-class immigrants settled into 
the heartland of Sind at Karachi and Hyderabad. But there is an 
officially-encouraged movement for the preservation of Sindhi 
literature, its chief instrument being the Sind Adabi Board, 
— working under the direction of Husim-ad-din 
Rishi 

Kashmiri, the language of the people of Kashmir, has a 
literature of its own, influenced by Persian and later by Urdu. 
Kashmiri narrative verse is modelled on the Persian mazhnawi, 
from which it has borrowed its subject-matter in such works as 
Yiisuf Zulaykha and Leyla Majniin, A remarkable work in 
Kashmiri narrative verse is the more indigenous Himal, written 
+ Sema Matti interspersed with lyrics composed by 


t 

Kashmir was particularly susceptible to the mystic strain in 

Persian poetry. With Siifistic subject-matter Kashmiri verse 

ted much Persian imagery and poetic expression. Lal Déd 
( the poetess ), writing in the fourteenth century, marks a 
fusion of Siifism with Hindu mysticism in her exquisite lyrical 
verse, Shaykh Nir-ad-din, a younger contemporary of Lal 
Déd, maintains a balance between the spiritual and the material 
in his mystical poetry. 

A sixteenth-cen: poetess Habba Khitiin, the rustic con- 
sort of Yisuf Shah Chak revived the lyrical tradition initiated 
by Lal Déd. She writes in the simple and spontaneous but 
genuinely poetic language of the people, and reflects the joys 
and sorrows of rustic life. 

In the fifteenth century, under Sultin Zayn-al-‘Abidin, 

miyya or epic narrative was developed in imitation of the 
onlin Firdawsi's Shah Nama was rendered into Kashmiri 
verse, and an epic, Banasura-vadha, was composed. A narrative 
poem extolling the reign and achievements of Zayn-al-‘Abidin 
Zaynacarita was also written. Much of the literature of this age 
however, has been lost. 

There was a revival of Kashmiri poetry in the nineteenth 
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century in the work of Mahmid Gami, author of narrative 
poems and mystical romances, and Wahab Paré, well known 
for his command of the historical narrative. His contemporary, 
Magbiil Kralawari, wrote a veemaprssocabantaarrh pee 
and manners. The nineteenth century was an age of extension 
and experiment in Kashmiri verse. An interesting genre in 


Mir developed the Kashmiri al, which is sensuous in con- 
tent and lyrical in cadence. In the ghazal the tradition of Rasill 
Mir was continued by Mahjiir (1885-1952). 

Gujarati has some Islamic ~ especially Bohra — literature; 
but its literary personality is not Islamic, Marathi has borrowed 
a large number of Persian loan-words but it was not used for 
writing by Muslims. With the policy of the discouragement of 
Urdu in some states of the Republic of India it is possible that 
the Muslim diaspora in India may use regional languages for 
self-expression and an Islamic stream may develop in 5 
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1. Architecture 


The opulent Hindu architecture of India bears the stamp of the 
forest, of luxuriant vegetation, thick with the imagery of multi- 
1 Lani ahechrraraeraemerb eet Iris so covered 
with decoration ‘that its only purpose appears to be to set off 
the exuberant form in which life manifests itself’, it is a ‘two- 
fold a of mystery and splendour of the deity’.* On the 
other Islamic architecture before its arrival in India had 
adapted itself to the conditions of the desert, to an austerity and 
strength which Muslim monotheism encouraged. The contrast 
of the spiritual content of the two forms of architecture can best 
be studied in the construction of the Hindu temple and the 
Muslim mosque. ‘Compared with the clarity of the mosque,’ 
observes Percy Brown, ‘the temple is an abode of mystery; the 
courts of the former are open to light and air, with many door- 
ways inviting publicity, the latter encloses “a phantasma of 
massive darkness”, having sombre passages leading to dim 
cells, jealously guarded and remote.’ The Muslim approach to 
architecture is formal, the Hindu rhythmical; Hindu architec- 
ture developed out of a code of hieratic and conventional rules 
and the Muslim out of an academic tradition.‘ In the matter of 
architectural construction the basic Hindu principle was trab- 
eate, the basic Muslim principle arcuate. 

When the Muslims brought their architectural to 
India in the tenth and twelfth centuries, various rye of 
Muslim architecture had already fully developed e! in 
the world of Islam, and the great pres of Cairo, Baghdad, 
Cordovaand Damascus had been built long before. The general 
principles of these Islamic schools were no doubt brought to 
India, though the construction itself, in the new environment 
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and climate, adapted itself to indigenous technical processes. 
The Quwwat al-Islam mosque, for instance, is in the Arab 
tradition and reminiscent of the mosquearchitecture at Samarra, 
Cairo and eae 

Indian building ae peer hgs the skill Bf sealer 
working stones, as well as the requirements o tro 
climate modified to a considerable extent the architectural con- 
cepts imported from Dar al-Islam. The nature of Muslim 
architecture, especially its decorative element, was essentially 
industrial ; this made the employment of the Hindu mercenary 
mason or architect easy. His labour and technique could be 
bought and adapted to the ideas of the Turco-Afghan archi- 
ssctural planners us for. en powstbie. Com the odie liad, es 
nature of Hindu architecture, as of Hindu art in general, was 
essentially religious, and this made Muslim participation diffi- 
cult.® 

Some features of Persian architecture, for instance the glazed 
tile, could not stand the rigours of India’s torrid monsoon 
zones, This, and other architectural refinements in vogue in 
Persia had to some extent to be discarded by the Indian masons, 
who regarded architecture as essentially a ‘heavy industry’ of 
quarrying and working stones. But the Persian use of the vault 
and the dome was accepted and reproduced by Indian tech- 
niques from the very beginning of Muslim architecture in India. 
The dome became its distinctive feature in the Indian skyline. 
In ancient India because of temple architecture the skyline had 
been pyramidal, butafter the Muslim conquestit became ovoid.? 

It is difficult to concede the theory that the ‘bulbous’ dome 
was borrowed by Islamic Persia from the Buddhist stupa- 
dome.* The Buddhists, though they employed circular roofs 
and built topes with domical forms externally, did not attempt 
internal domes, at least in stone, though this was a technique 
not unknown to Hindu and Jain architecture within the sub- 
continent, Since the domical structure was the principal feature 
of Muslim architecture before its arrival in India it seized upon 
the skill of Hindus and Jains who could be employed to build 
it, and thus there came into existence a domical style, character- 
istic of the Muslimarchitecture in India, with the ever-recurring 
problem of a unityof composition which could strikea balance 
between the fagade and the dome.® 
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Thearch, copied from post-Roman examples by the Seljaqs,'® 
borrowed the arch-niche probably from Buddhist seodeisead 
became a | si ar proposition in the Muslim architecture of 
India by the indigenous use of mortar as a cementing agent.!* 
It was, however, a foreign construction, and the Indian mason 
who was used to trabeate processes applied in the beginning an 
indigenous method of reinforcing it with supporting beams. 

With the advent of the Muslims, the topography of at least 
the Muslim quarters of the cities they occupied also changed. 
Hitherto the distinctive features of a Hindu city were the choice 
of its site and two wide streets running through the city at right 
angles. While preserving the broad features of Hindu town- 
planning the Muslims added to it spacious mosques, gateways, 
fountains in open spaces, domes, arches and town-walls." In 
most cities Muslims and Hindus lived in separate localities of a 
town, a feature which has persisted to some extent up to 
modern times. 

The Arab tradition of making the mosque a central focal 
area in acamp city was in the architectural design for 
the mosque, introd: into the Indian plains by Qutb-ad-din 
Aybak.!* Rectangular panels in the spandrel of archways in 
this architecture, are a survival of the method of lighting which 
prevailed in the Arabian mosques.’® The symbolic importance 
of the mosque can be felt by the name Quwwat al-/s/am (the 

t of Islam) given to one of his mosques by Aybak. The 
itectural material for these early Muslim monuments of the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries were the carved stones of 
demolished temples, put together in a patchwork by Indian 
masons according to | agi nina of Muslim ‘clerks of works’. 
From this ready-made ‘raw material’ not only were the images 
of Hindu mythology effaced, but Hindu floral decorations were 
replaced by Qur’dnic inscriptions or stylized ‘arabesque’ 
patterns." The Qutb Minar near Delhi and La Giralda in 
Seville were built about the same time, and in architectural 
spirit these two towers at the opposite ends of the Dar al-Islam 
in the twelfth century have more in common than Qutb Minar 
and the earlier Indian obelisks or towers. On the other hand 
Hindu elements like fluted pillars with brackets,!? used in such 
structures as the mausoleum built by Iletmish for his son, show 
that the pillage of ‘raw material’ in the hands of Hindu masons 
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lent itself easily to the transfusion of some Indian features into 
the Muslim style of architecture. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, during the influx of craftsmen fleeing from 
Mongol persecution, more features of extra-Indian styles of 
Muslim architecture were introduced into India, oe 

ji technique of laying stone masonry in two di 
pres sakge ecb from the Seljiiq treatment of the ancient 
Parthian—and Syrian—practice."* The Seljiiq technique, visible 
to some extent in the ‘Ala’i Darwiza near Delhi, combined the 
Islamic decorative treatment with the post-Roman solid wall- 
ing, pointed arches and vaulting. The severe simplicity of the 


architecture was an expression of Muslim 

against the borrowings from exuberant Hindu architecture, and 
by 1321 when Ghiyath-ad-din Tughlug founded Tughluqabad 
‘the Muslims worked themselves entirely free from Hindu 
influence’!*; the ‘true’ arch found as early as 1287 in Balban’s 
tomb had by now fully asserted itself as the key-note of 
bby i architectural strength,” along with enormously thick 
walls sloping inwards, and austere exterior decoration with 
bands and borders of white or occasionally black marble against 
large surfaces of sandstone. The austerity of this architecture 
was not derived from Persia, but the suggestion that it was of 
Meccan origin* is not improbable in view of Muhammad ibn- 
Tughluq’s relations with the Arab world and his hospitality 
towards foreigners from all Muslim lands. The octagonal tomb 
of Khan-i Jahan — Firiiz Tughluq’s famous chief minister — 
which replaced the former square style set a vogue that lasted 
for two centuries, and was probably copied from the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem.** 

Other Islamic, and specifically Persian, elements borrowed 
by Muslim architecture in India were glazed tile-work, brick 
and woodwork in the towns of Sind and southern Punjab 
where the semi-desert conditions and proximity to Persia 
encouraged their introduction at Multan, Uch and Tatta. The 
twelfth-century tomb of Shah Yiisuf Gardizi relies for its effect, 
like Persian monuments, on the brilliant colour scheme of 
encaustic tiles and on geometrical patterns. Glazed tile i: 
still flourishes in Multan, Wooden doors with projecting bosses 
and ornamental niches were in the tradition of the Muslim 
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architecture of Western Asia.* Of Central Asian origin was 
the rawda or the walled garden with the architectural monument 
set in the middle of it, as well as the terraced garden, which was 
later developed in exquisite beauty by the Mughals. Penden- 
tives in the ‘ Pathan’ mosque-architecture of the early fifteenth 
century, filled with a number of small imitation arches, bracket- 
ing out one after the other, remind one of the honeycomb or 
stalactite vault of the Moorish architecture of Spain, even 
though oH mer of construction is different.** 

Among the indigenous elements absorbed by the Muslim 
architecture of the Delhi Sultanate, in its various phases, was 
the Jain arrangement of pillars. The colonnaded courts of 
Jain temples, offered material for a ready-made mosque; in 
the process of construction, iconoclastically, the temple was 
removed from the centre of the building and a new wall added 
to the west, in the direction of the Ka'ba, adorned with mifrabs 
(niches). The Muslim super-structure soon came to dominate 
the Hindu element architecturally: ‘there is a largeness and a 
grandeur about the plain, simpl¢ outline of the Muhammedan 
arches which quite overshadows the smaller parts of the Hindu 

..»™5 Pierced stone screens or lattices were also borrowed 
from the Hindu tradition by Muslim architects who, unlike 
their Hindu predecessors, avoided the chiselled animal figure 
because of its iconic suggestiveness and concentrated on geo- 
metrical and stylized art-forms, and ‘developed the art of 
designing and executing stone lattices to a degree of perfection 
unknown to other schools’.* In this process of transformation 
original Indian decorative motifs came to be synthesized with 
West Asian geometrical patterns, scroll-work and Byzantine 
acanthus. The most beautiful of the borrowings of Hindu 
origin were the lotus and the vase symbols, th itis debat- 
able whether the ‘lorus dome” in India was of Hindu origin, 
based on the pattern of the lorus dome at Ajanta.” As a decora- 
tive design the Indian lotus was used in the tomb of Tletmish 
and in Muslim edifices of some of the regional styles, such as 
the Golden Mosque at Gawr constructed about 1500. Amrak 
or amalaka or the ribbed front is a Hindu element, and so is 
ae ete ee esa borrowed 

m the Hindu Aa/asa. In outline the Hindu elements influ- 
enced the essentially ovoid trends of Muslim architecture in the 
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direction of the angular, the rectangular and the pyramidal to 
some extent. They also broke the austere monotony of vast 
surfaces by encouraging the filling up of the walls. 

Mughal architecture, essenti Central Asian, seems to 
have made its first impact on India during the invasion of 
Timir, who was creating a new and composite architectural 
style in Samargand. The vogue for the bulbous dome and the 
glazed colour tile is probably due to Timdarid influence. But 
the architecture of the ‘Sayyids’ and the Lodis was not Timarid 
enough to satisfy Babur, who complains of its ‘ Indian-ness’.*” 
About the palace architecture of Gwalior ech RE —— 
though singularly beautiful it gave the impression of patchwork 
and had no regular plan. Culturally the most Turkish of all 
Muslim rulers of India, Babur sought architectural inspiration 
from the Ottoman style, and sent for Yiisuf, a disciple of the 
celebrated Sinin.™ In this way the Mughal architecture of India 
was able to form its first contours, though hardly any specimens 
of it have survived. 

Persian architectural influences were brought back 
Humayan, and they can be seen at their best in his tomb, built 
by a Persian architect Mirak Ghiyath. In this, one of the most 
“Persian’ of the Mughal edifices, the Aashi-work and the com- 
plex of arched alcoves and rooms, the arrangement of the four- 
corner cupolas, the narrow-necked dome, and the plan of the 
rawda are Persian and Central Asian importations, while the 
fanciful kiosks and the stone and marble tracery are Indian 
mgr om — in rah porns architecture 
since the time of Firdz Shah Tughlug. Humiayiin’s tomb, 
built in thestyle of Shah Jahan, was the chief ‘classical’ inspira- 
tion for the breakaway from Akbar’s architectural eclecticism, 
and served as a model for the tomb of ‘Abd-ar-Rahim Khan-i 
Khanin and the Taj Maball. With the style which Humayiin’s 
tomb established in India, the old conception of solidity and 
mass changes to lightness; symmetry is the 
arched alcove reminds one of Moorish architecture in Spain, 
and a new tomb-construction is introduced. 

Akbar’s architectural eclecticism was in line with the stamp 
of Imperial heresy which left its mark on every field of creative 
activity in his reign. Like the Pharaoh Ikhnaton, whom he 
resembled in several ways, he strove to create a new style of 
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architecture, but unlike the architecture at Tal al-Amarna this 
tended to be syncretistic rather than egocentric. It was essenti- 
ally experimental, an attempt to form an imperial style which 
was to be the museum of all provincial styles. Actually this 
trend had its beginning before Akbar in some of the edifices 
of Shir Shah Siri. ‘It all began in great sobriety and elegance 
pate rm leprae d | phneg sob —peatiery 
exuberance of decoration, but still very beautiful." It con- 
sciously set itself to mix the two styles, the Hindu and the 
Muslim, the trabeate and the arcuate ‘in almost equal propor- 
tions’.*4 The vast army of architects which was employed in 
Fat’hpur Sikri to create an extensive architectural image of 
Akbar’s mind, was recruited from all over the Mughal empire, 
including Gujarat where a fused Hindu-Muslim architecture 
had already evolved.™ Akbar’s eclectic architecture used red 
sand-stone as its common material with insertions of white 
marble for emphasis. In principle the construction was trabeate 
and the arcading was generally decorative. It showed influences 
of the wooden architecture of the Punjab and Kashmir; its 
domes were hollow, never double; its pillar-shafts were multi- 
sided with capitals in the form of bracket-supports; its decora- 
tion was of carved and inlaid patterns using Indian motifs; and 
it used decorative painted design for its interior.” Akbar’s 
itecture, exemplified by the Jahangiri Mahall in the 
Agra fort, combined features of both Muslim and Rajpit 
The Red Palace at Agra fort, especially its court, is of 
purely Hindu style and ‘would hardly be out of place at Chitore 
or Gwalior’.°? The Panch Mahall at Sikri and Akbar’s tomb at 
Sikandra, the latter presumably planned by Akbar though com- 
pleted by his son Jahangir, borrowed the structural design of 
the Buddhist »ihdra™: the circumambulation path round the 
stupa. This style of tomb-planning was preserved in the tombs 
of Jahangir and Nair Jahan at Lahore. On the other hand, purely 
Persian elements*® also survived in isolation in Akbar’s archi- 
tecture, for instance, in the form of the magnificent gateway, 
Buland Darwaza, at Fat’hpur Sikri. Akbar's forts at Agra and 
Attock were also planned externally in the traditional Mughal 
style without much experiment or Hindu influence, 
In architecture as in other fields of administrative, diplomatic 
and cultural activities, the reign of Shah Jahin was theantithesis 
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of that of his grandfather Akbar. The change was sudden, 
almost complete and unparalleled in the history of architec- 
ture.” Goetz dates the crystallization of Indian civiliza- 
tion at about 1623-7: ‘Itis based on the triad of white, red and 
green, with delicate touches of blue and gold: palaces, mosques 
and tombs of white —. Oe 
green gardens. ... But ite prevail = 
thing with that unreal, dreamy atmosphere, enhanced by 
delicate incrustations of the buildings with costly stones. . . 
The tomb of I‘timad-ad-dawla at Agra marks the sudden 
transition from the synthetic style of Akbar to the re-Persian- 
ized style of Shah Jahan with its delicate use of marble garnished 
with gold and precious stones. The style which Shah Jahan 
developed and encouraged was essentially Persian. Marble 
replaced sandstone, and with this change the Mughal architec- 
ture entered the era of its greatest glory. Because of the sensi- 
tiveness of Jodhpur marble the architectural tone was softened, 
delicacy and lightness were aimed at instead of massive outlines; 
decoration ceased to be plastic, and was obtained by means of 


double domes and recessed arcades of 
adopted, though coloured tile was sparingly used. Pillars with 
tapering shaft-bracket capitals and foliated bases were also 
introduced. This style expressed itself in such masterpieces as 
the audience halls and palaces in Agra, Delhi and Lahore 
in the Pearl Mosque at Agra and in the Taj Mahall. Though of 
Persian derivation it was distinct from the contemporary Safa- 
vid style, because of its reluctance to use coloured tile (exceptin 
such conscious Persian imitations as Wazir Khan's Mosque at 
Lahore) and because of its adoption and complete acclimatiza- 
tion of the Italian technique of pierra duraas the chief decorative 
process.” It developed open-work tracery to great perfection 
using purely Islamic motifs, such as geometrical patterns, floral 
designs and calligraphy, as well as the Persian cypress and the 
eine i architec- 
styles of the world, in which ‘spacious grandeur of design 
is combined with feminine elegance’.49 Much of this inlay- 
work, technically Western but artistically and themati 
Islamic, was done in the case of the Taj Mahall by Hindu 
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13, The Shalimar garden, Lahore, built by the 
Emperor Shith Jahan in 1647 
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the 
craftsmen from Qannuj, but most of the architects employed 
in designing and building this exquisite ‘dream in marble’, 
perhaps the most beautiful edifice ever built by man, were 
Muslim foreigners like "Isa Effendi and Ism3‘il Khin Rimi who 
were Turkish, while the calligraphists who did the scroll-work 
came from Shiraz, Baghdad and Syria.*4 

While Shah Jahan was building in marble, the western pro- 
vince of the Punjab was re-importing the Persian style of 
brick-masonry and mural decoration in such buildings as 
Chawburji and Wazir Khin’s mosque. The Central Asian 
garden architecture had already reached its zenith in the Shali- 
mar Gardens at Delhi and Lahore and in the Shalimar and 
Nishat gardens near Srinagar. 

The various provincial or regional styles developed by the 
Muslim successor-states to the Delhi Sultanate show accept- 
ance or rejection of Hindu influences in varying degrees. 
Regional Muslim styles sometimes developed further the muta- 
tions of earlier regional Hindu schools of architecture® and 
sometimes adhered to the Islamié principles of construction 
imported from abroad. 

In the early Muslim settlements of Bengal Muslim architec- 
ture had its beginning in the improvised re-assembling of the 
pieces of demolished Hindu temples; Hindu elements like 
short, thick pillars were incorporated, while the Bengali mifrad 
seems to have grown out of the canopied niche of the Buddhist 
stupa.** The style of Gawr developed locally, built on Hindu 
ruins, and had a massiveness not found in the Muslim architec- 
ture of India elsewhere." Of distinctly Hindu origin are the 
chain and bell motifs and local tree patterns. Conversely the 
trabeate style was not suited to Bengal because of the dearth 
of stones with which to chisel pillars or beams. Relying on 
brick, the Bengalis developed a pointed arcuate style and 
invented a curvilinear form of roof in imitation of the thatched 
bamboo roof. 

Throughout, the architecture of Jawnpur shows an admix- 
ture of Hindu and Muslim styles; Hindu and Jain pillars were 
rearranged in Muslim styles; the pillared arrangement of the 
Atala Mosque, completed in 1408, follows the pattern of a 
Hindu temple, and its cells — though copied from Buddhist 
monasteries — open outwards, while its gateway is ‘purely 


14. MS painting from the Akbar Nima, c, 1609, Designed by Miskin and 
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saracenic’.* Some other features of the Jawnpur style have 
Central Asian similarities, such as the use of fine geometrical 
patterns, and especially the prominence given to magsiiré 
(facade) vis-d-vis the dome. 

Ofall the regional Muslim styles the one nearest to the Hindt 
was that of Gujarat,” a strange fact in view of the zeal with 
which the convert-rulers administered their kingdom, its active 
trade and diplomatic relations with the Safavids and the Otto. 
mans, and the hospitality and chances of employment it offerec 
to the stream of Muslim settlers from abroad. But its mosqut 
architecture, follows the design of Hindu or Jain temples; th 
lower parts of the minarets of the mosque at Ahmadabad ar 
of Hindu construction though slightly elongated; niches o 
Hindu temples seem to have been denuded of their images anc 
filled with ‘saracenic’ tracery." During the reign of Sultar 
Mahmiid Begra (1459-1511) some of the Hindu features cami 
to be replaced by those of the metropolitan Muslim archirectun 
of Delhi, in such monumentsas the tomb of Mubarak Sayyid a 
Mahmudabad; while the tomb and mosque of Sardar Khan 
built under the Mughals in 1680, are distinctly Persian in style.* 

The architecture of the Central Indian Muslim kingdom o 
Malwa, at its first capital Dhar, began, as in Gujarat, on th 
ruins of Hindu temples, using their material, decoration anc 
pillared arrangements; but unlike Gujarat, there began ij 
Malwa a distinct and deliberate rejection of the Hindu tradi 
tion® in favour of the Muslim metropolitan style of the Tugh 
lugs from which several features were borrowed, such as th 
bastion of the pointed arch with s ‘fringe’ and th 
arch-lintel-bracket combination, while the ‘boat-keel’ dom 
and the pyramidal roof were mken over from the Lodi style.' 
As the capital of Malwa shifted from Dhar to Mandu, Muslir 
elements of architecture became even more dominant; th 
Jami“ Masjid at Mandu, unlike the one at Dhar, is in pur 
arcuate style ‘without admixture of the trabeate structur: 
methods followed by the native Hindus’. The architecture c 
Malwa was adapted to the local background and landscape, be 
this did not inhibit the increasing trend to use colour-work i 
the Persian tradition, introduced presumably by artists fror 
Multan.57 

The types of Muslim architecture evolved in the Decca 
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were a fusion of the styles of the Delhi Sultanate and influences 
freshly imported from Persia and probably Turkey, though 
more and more Hindu elements came to be absorbed in later 
stages. The massive Dravidian scheme and detail were however 
rejected throughout. In Bahmanid times the Persian style 
occasionally blended with the Indian Islamic as in the Jami‘ 
Masjid at Gulbarga, while it often managed to preserve its 
separate design and construction. The ‘bulbous’ or Timarid 
dome became the vogue in Golconda; the fortress architecture 
of the Muslim Deccan has features akin to Syrian fortresses 
during the Crusades; the later Bahmanid palace-architecture at 
Bidar became a kind of ‘ provincialized’ Persian, relying for its 
effect entirely on mural painting and coloured tile.* Mahmid 
Giwan's school, constructed at Bidar in 1472, has all the 
particulars of north Persian or Transoxianan architecture, ‘in 
short it might have been moved bodily from the Rijistan at 
Samarkand’. The Barid architecture (1487-1619) at Bidar 
reveals Turkish elements, and makes a return to the structural 
formation which provides scope fer an imposing scheme of 
coloured tile-work.” To the Turco-Persian elements one may 
trace the ‘largenessand grandeur’ of the architecture of Bijapur, 
in which Turkish influences are clearly discernible." Hindu 
elements seeped into the architecture of Bijapur with the 
of time, as in the elegantly ornamented gateway of 
Mihtari Mahall.® 
In Sind and in the Punjab Muslim architecture borrowed 
more freely and retained with less inhibition outstanding 
Persian features like wood and brick work and the coloured 
tile. Some of the edifices at Multan, Uch and Tatta have more 
in common with the architectural glories of Tabriz and Isfahan 
than with Agra or Delhi or even Lahore. 
2. Painting 
In the fourteenth century, under the Timiirids, a revolution in 
painting took place in Central Asia; Chinese influences became 
interfused with Persian, and the art of painting reached the peak 
of perfection in the work of ores = the court i Sultan 
Husayn at Herat. The M came to India deeply 
yoke ietiete tradition." Humayiin on his return from 
Persia brought with him Persian artists like Sayyid ‘Ali Tabrizi 
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and ‘Abd-as-Samad Shirazi, close followers of Bihzad.™ The 
former had worked under T: and had contributed to the 
formation of the Safavid style of painting. With this back. 

and these traditions these artists laid in India the founda. 
tions of Mughal painting. 

Thus Mughal painting in India was a continuation and 
transplantation of the integrated traditions of the Timiirid anc 
the early Safavid schools; it had no links with the past nor with 
the already lost Indian tradition of mural painting exemplifiec 
by Ajanta. Its palette was Persian. The colours it used wen 
imported from Persia. Its landscape was purely Persian. Thi 
manuscripts chosen for illustration were Islamic romances lik 
the KAamsa of Nizami or the dastan of Amir Hamza. It devel 
oped the Timiirid technique of portraiture,” which exploite: 
opportunities of colour harmonies and intricate combination 
of lines. Unlike the static human figure in medieval Indian art 
the human form in Tim@rid-Persian heritage was, within it 
limits, active.” The human image in Mughal, as in Persiar 
painting is round with a three-quarter profile; the same tech 
nique is used for drawing the contours of limbs and the eyes.' 
In manuscripts like Babur Nama every detail of Persian se 3 
colouring and general treatment is preserved. Chinese i 
ences, which came through the ‘Timiirid school, also survive 
in Mughal painting, and are sometimes clearly discernible. 

The early style of Akbar’s court-painters, seen in works lik 
the later paintings of Amir Hamza, represents a* patchwork’ « 
contemporary calligraphic art; the predominant tendency w; 
still to concentrate on the pattern.”! The partial Indianizatio 
of Mughal painting which followed during his reign was di 
partly to his cultural eclecticism, partly to the representation 
necessity of reproducing the glory of his court in pictorial a 
as realistically as the framework of Persian style would permi 
and y to the employment of Hindu artists, whose icon 
graphical talents could easily adapt themselves to a foreig 
technique of painting under the guidance and supervision | 
Persian masters. Hindu court-painters like Daswant receive 
their training under ‘Abd-as-Samad and other Persians. Of 1 
painters of Akbar’s court mentioned by Abi-1-Fadl, thirtes 
were Hindus and only four Muslims; and to Hindu painte 

Abi-l-Fadl pays the compliment that ‘their pictures surpa 
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our conception of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world are 
found equal to them."* 

In the visual subject of the painting of Akbar’s reign Indian 
man and Indian fauna and flora took their place with the 
human, animal and nature elements of Persian convention. The 
Indianization of human contours is especially noticeable in 
miniatures illustrating Hindu works like Raym Nama ( Mahab- 
Adrata).** Indian animals appeared along with the familiar 
animals of Persian painting, and the treatment of some animals, 
like horses, was naturalized.” The treatment of the horizon 
remained Persian. Persian flowers came to be partly Indianized, 
partly replaced by Indian flowers; the treatment of the leaves 
of a tree developed in a direction divergent from the Persian 
school. The tectural landscape remained largely Persian 
with its tents and tapestries, but became partly realistic.”* It has 
been suggested that the later Amir Hamya paintings show some 
influence of Indian murals”; conversely the wall-paintings of 
Akbar’s palaces at Fat'hpur Sikri are en! versions of the 
Mughal miniature and not descengiants of the Indian fresco or 
tempera such as at Ajanta or Bagh. With its Indianization, 
especially in the hands of Hindu artists, the Mughal school lost 
some of its original sensuous beauty in line and colour and its 
exquisite feeling for texture, but gained in intensity. The 
development of linear perspective ceased and the human 
character became the painter's focal point.” On the other hand 
the Persian technique survived in its purity in the works of 
Persian artists of the Mughal court like Farrukh Beg.” 

One of the most extraordinary things in the history of art 
that happened about this time was the emergence of Rajpiit 
painting, its divergence from the Mughal school, and its rejec- 
tion of the secular thematic basis of Mughal painting in favour 
of a revival of Hindu religious content and image. What the 
cultural eclecticism of Akbar led to, was not the merging and 
fusing of the Indian and Timirid-Persian pictorial traditions, 
bur their ultimate thematic separation despite their close techni- 
cal proximity, and despite the unique fact that the very same 
Hindu artists could paint with equal perfection in both styles, 
Mughal and Rajpiit. ‘Curiously enough,’ remarks Goetz, ‘it 
was not under Akbar that the Indian tradition became victori~ 
ous. It penetrated in innumerable details, but the spirit of 
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Akbar’s age, full of vitality and joy of life, loved the representa- 
tion of battles, sieges, sports, hunts, all subjects needing acom- 
plicated composition which Persian painting, but not early 
Rajpit, could provide.” 

The miniatures of Razm Nama (Mahabharata) can be re- 
garded, though situated well within the Mughal school, as the 
milestone for the parting of the way by Rajpir painting. Its 
Hindu artists, like Kanha, Jaswant and ‘Tara, seem to be 
in an artistic consciousness which is essentially Hindu.” The 
soul of Hindu art, lost for centuries, suddenly seems to find 
itself on the threshold of a renaissance though in a technically 
foreign medium. As if by a semi-conscious cultural impulsion, 
its technique branched off from that of the Mughal school, and 
lent itself to a reconstruction of Hindu artistic imagination in 
order to serve, from its iconographic depths, the requirements 
of Hindu religious and mythographic subject-matter in the 
work it was illustrating. It is in this work that the essential 
characteristics of Hindu painting reasserted themselves in the 
perigee ee ee 
the colour of the skin of Hindu gods. 

The split personality of the Hindu artist who was equally a 
home in the Mughal and Rajpit styles is not as enigmatic o1 
pacar nen tent 8 ae esa poe 
transplanted into India by the Mughal school, had no individua 
style. The artist was in his technical essentials a craftsman, : 
decorator. Works of Mughal painters, though signed, are diffi 
cult to distinguish one from the other on the basis of indivi 
duality of style.8! The greamess of the artist lay not in hi: 
individuality but in his perfection in a given technique. If thi 
painter’s approach were subjective he could, i 

about a unity or fusion of Hindu and Muslim ts 
Since it was objective and detached, the only unity he coul 
give to both the schools in which he painted was one of certait 
technical forms. Because of the objectivity of his approach t 
his art, he was equally athome in two different styles, accordin, 
to the needs, and the nature, of the commission assigned by hi 
patron. 

Yet in the case of the Hindu artist of the Mughal period why 
painted in both styles, there lay below the surface of technics 
objectivity an inner layer of deep religious feeling which sharp 
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distinguished him from the Muslim artist for whom painting 
had no we fact a barely tolerated anti-religious, signi- 
ficance. the Muslim artist was wholly concerned with 
transferring into the given scope of the art of painting the 
try and history of the court, the Hindu artist could 
establish in his art the identity of his religion. Rajpit painting 
is essentially a rejection by the Hindu artisticand religious mind 
of the Persian-based Mughal miniature-theme, while it har- 
nesses the Mughal miniature technique for Hindu religious 
subject-matter. Akbar’s mission of cultural eclecticism through 
art was thus subverted by inner religio-cultural tensions. 
Rajpit | preps brought to pictorial art some of the charac- 
teristics of its own bardic and folk literature. As Binyon has 
observed, the Rajpiit painters ‘seek to express the emotions of 
a race through line and colour in the same way that ballad- 
writers express them through rhythmical words, with the same 
reliance on traditional forms, the same love of cherished 
legends, and the same sort of limitations. It is an art that never 
becomes very complex, and always retains a strong affinity 
with dance and song." In its linea¢ system of surface organiza- 
tion Rajpit painting seems to go beyond the Mughal school, 
back to the compartmental sectioning of the Gujarati miniature, 
and a hypothesis has recently been advanced that its origins 
could be indigenous, going back through murals in Rajpit 
palaces to a possible school of painting developed in Vijayana- 
gar, from where its style might have travelled via Bijapur to 
Rajpurana.* Its chief vehicle of expression is line, ‘the music of 
the drawing” symptomatic of the association of the arts of 
painting and music, both intimately connected with religious 
ritual in the Hindu mind." This explains the growth and popu- 
larity of the Régamala genre of Rajpit painting, in which 
musical modes are externalized and symbolized in pictorial art. 
The treatmentof the human form or thehumangroupin Rajpit 
inting is not the ization of an accident of appearance, 
sara pes f-conscious, concrete, rounded; at times 
Se toad cictocke maa” Egyptian art, set 
inst a background of glowing colours. 
*G ccause of the close association of the Rajpd chiefs with the 
Mughal court, the Rajpit style developed first in the seven- 
teenth century in the courts of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner, 
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and later in the eighteenth century in the Rajpit marches of 
Kangra, Jammu and elsewhere. 

In the court of Jahangir the Indian element inherited from 
Akbar was strong and was encouraged to develop in the 
Mughal painting, where it is visible in the emphasis on the 
profile, in the treatment of landscape like a theatre-stage; but 
its naturalism, its subdued colour-scheme and its rich but deli- 
cate decoration were ‘the very opposite of the Rajpi ideals*.*? 
Because of Jahangir’s realistic interest in nature, the conven- 
tional make-believe Persian landscape yielded to anaturalism™ 
which was Indian in ——~ but neither oriented oral 
nor influenced by, the rising Rajpit painting; it was in 
a naturalist re-composition of the pit Mughal style, and 
in its representation of mountain landscape it retained the 
Persian semicircular design and even passed it on to the Rajpit 
school." 

During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan the subject- 
matter and technique of Mughal painting changed from manu- 
script illustration to court painting with the emperor as the 
main figure. Portraiture achieved perfection under Shih Jahin. 
In | chez painting the main difference between the Mughal 
and the Rajpiit schools is that in the former faces are individual- 
ized; in the latter, under the influence of Hindu i 5 
faces are not differentiated. The Mughal portraitalso developed 
a unique technique of rich margin decoration. 

The influx of Timirid-Persian tradition continued under 
Jahangir, eps during the years of his close friendly rela- 
tions with the Safavid “Abbas 1. His envoy to Persia, Khin-i 
‘Alam, brought back an album of the paintings of Khalil Mirza 
Shahrukhi, reputed to be the teacher of Bihzad.® The Timiirid 
influence was reinforced by such artists as Aqd Rida of Herat 
whom Jahangir had employed while still a prince, and whose 
son Abii-l-Hasan remained his favourite court painter. The 
siyGhi galam (portrait with black contour) was developed in 
Jahangir’s court by the Central Asian painters Muhammad 
Nadir Samar and Muhammad Murad." Jahangir’s love of 
animal life led Ustidh Mansiir to specialize in animal painting, 
an art in which the Hindu painters of the court, like Govardhan 
and Manohar, also excelled. Another Hindu painter Bishandas, 
who was sent by Jahangir to paint the portrait of ‘Abbas 1,” 
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must certainly have absorbed certain features of the contempo- 
as ets style. The purity of Persian tradition, combined 
with J 's love of the painted figure of the animal can be 
seen in manuscripts of his reign as the Diwan-i Hafiz.” 
On the whole, the Mughal palette under Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan remained Persian and aimed at luminous colours, juxta- 
position of vivacious tonalities and frequent use of gold. 

In the reign of Awrangzib the original Mughal tradition was 
discoura and it declined. Rajpit elements crept into 
Mughal painting in the eighteenth century. Even in its decadent 

hase the Mughal school retained some of its former elements 

ike composition, decoration and colour scheme, but lost its 
depth and space and its heroic vitality. This process of decay 
is visible in the illustrated manuscript of Ghanimat Kunjahi’s 
Nayrang-i ‘Ishq. 

In the Mughal ‘times of troubles’ Hindu as well as Muslim 
artists sought patronage at the courts of petty regional rulers; 
this patronage was granted in the eighteenth century chiefly at 
the Rajpdt courts of Kangra, J uw and other northern hill 
territories. Here and elsewhere from the ruins of Mughal paint- 
ing was fed the renaissance of the Rajpit. From ruins 
there also rose Sikh painting in a different and not very elegant 

In the more Westernized cities like Calcutta whatever 
was left of the Mughal tradition sank into ‘bazaar painting’. 

In the twentieth century, under the inspiration of modern 
Western movements, Hindu and Muslim painting re-emerged ; 
but while modern Hindu painting adapted Hindu iconography 
to modernist tendencies, the essentially Islamic style of Chagh- 
tai re-introduced the linear, decorative and spiritual heritage of 
M and Safavid painting ina soft, subdued slightly anaemic, 
but highly individualistic, revivalism. 

3- Music 
Music is perhaps the only art in which something like a syn- 
thesis berween the Muslim and Hindu artistic traditions was 
achieved, though not without a series of tensions. 

The Muslim orthodox attitude to music was the chief arena 
of conflict berween the ulema and the Siifis under Tetmish and 
Ghiyath-ad-din Tughluq. The Safi attitude was cautious in the 
beginning, but within limits it encouraged the Indian Muslim 
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iritual proclivity ro music. Hujwiri regarded listening to 
tusie permissible for mystics, but under very rigid conditions; 
it was not to be listened to without a deep spiritual urge, only 
after long intervals, and only in the presence oe 
preceptor. Of the four Sifi orders popular in I the 
Chishtis alone sought ecstatic inspiration in music. The Suhra- 
wardis were generally indifferent to it, and recommended 
instead the recitation of the Qur'an; the Qadiris were opposed 
to music generally, and to music with instruments ( sama" bi-/- 
mazamir) in particular, The Naqshbandi attitude to music was 
even more hostile. 

Khwaja Mu'in-ad-din Chishti, the founder of the Chishtt 
order in India and his successor Bakhtiyar Kaki, both listened 
to music as a spiritual stimulant.” In Delhi this Safi 
came to be firmly established during the reign of ish, 
partly because of his devotion to Bakhtiyar Kaki, and partly 
because of the encouragement of this practice by the gadis of 
Delhi, Hamid-ad-din Nagori, and the historian Minhaj-as- 
Siraj Jizjani.” 

In the assemblies of Nizim-ad-din Awliya ghazals of Amir 
Khusraw were sung along with other pieces of music, and as 
some of them were recited again at the court of ‘Ala’-ad-din 
Khalji," music tended to become an oblique cultural link 
between the Safi hospice and the court. According to Nizim- 
ad-din, artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, gives 
spiritual pleasure, but more so in verse than in prose, and even 
more so if the verse is sung.” Music can be of three kinds; one 
that makes one laugh, the second that makes one weep, and the 
third that robs one of one’s senses and consciousness.! What 
really counts is the spiritual depth of the Siff and not the 
accompaniment or otherwise of musical instruments." Listen- 
ing to music is permissible only in love of God; and though the 
verse sung may relate to temporal love, its interpretation and 
understanding by the Safi has to be in terms of love divine. 
The components of a musical assembly are the musicians, the 
music, the listener and the musical instruments; for music to be 
permissible the musicians should be adult men and not women 
or handsome youths, the verses set to music should not be 
profane or vulgar, the listener’s heart should be full of the love 
of God, and the use of musical instruments should be avoided. 
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Music, in short, is meritorious if conducive to love of God but 
sinful if it arouses sensuous passions.'™ 

In the wake of other political tensions Ghiydth-ad-din 
Tughluq called a congress of 253 ulema to discuss the question 
of the issibility of the use of music in terms of religious 
law. Hanafi ulema Qadi Jalal-ad-din and the Shaykh- 
zida of Jam opposed music, but Nizim-ad-din Awliyd, 
who appeared in the Congress as a defendant, based his argu- 
ment in favour of music on a AaditA, the authenticity of which 
was disputed; however the rationalist ‘Ilm-ad-din Multani, 
who had returned from extensive travels in Dar al-Islam, gave 
evidence to the effect that musical assemblies were a common 
practice in $ifi hospices all over the world, and Ghiyath-ad 
din Tughluq decided to make an exception in the case of Sifis, 
but prohibited other sects like the galandars or Haydaris from 
listening to it since in their case a quest for sensuous pleasure 
was suspected. In his last years Nizadm-ad-din himself moved 
much closer to the orthodox view and is recorded as remarking 
that whatever is prohibited in shar’ cannot be permissible, but 
thar on the question of music jurists are divided; the Shafi‘ites 
permit it with instruments but not the Hanafites. Therefore, 
whatever decision a sultan takes at a particular time has to be 
regarded as legal, though ecstatic dance cannot be allowed. 

The Chishti tradition, however, continued to regard music 
as an indispensable aid to ecstasy. It relied on Persian verse as 
the verbal content of musical composition, but in some pro- 
vinces it soon borrowed or adapted mixed Persian and Hindi 
wording. Thus, in the fifteenth century one finds Baha’-ad-din 
Barnawi composing Persian or hybrid musical tunes like the 
khayal or gawl or the tarana on the one hand, and on the other 
purely Indian tunes or musical forms like the jakri or the 
chutkula™ In these borrowings the purely monistic or ethical 
tradition of Hindu musical verse was accepted, but Hindu 
religious and devotional music was exclusively rejected as poly- 
theistic. About this time Gistidaraz favoured the composition 
of Indian melodies inspiring ecstasy ‘according to the require- 
ment of the art’ and went so far as to justify the ecstatic 
dance of the Sifis,! which was generally discouraged in Indian 


Siifism. 
The influence of Ibn-al-‘Arabi, which shaped the structural 
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and intellectual course of Indian Siifism during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, was not too favourable to music, 
possibly because of the Christian ascetic trends which Ibn-al- 
“Arabi had assimilated in his outlook. He preferred the recita- 
tion of the Qur'an, and after that of mystical verses, but was 
opposed to the hearing of sensuous music, to musical instru- 
ments, ecstatic dance, applause or artificially inspired ecstasy. 
In fact, in so far as the Safi practice of listening to music is 
concerned, it has been suggested that it was Indian Sijfism 
which accepted it eclectically, and then passed it on to other 
Muslim lands." The Safi ecstatic dancing under the influence 
of music might have been originally a practice of Shamanist 
origin,’ but unlike the practice of the eweiopil dab 
orders in Turkey it was generally disapproved of by the Indian 
Safis. The tradition of ecstatic dancing attributed to the Suhra- 
wardite Baha'-ad-din Zakariyya Mi 40 as well as later 
ae sap, 9 with the invention of certain musical 
modes and tunes like the muledni,441 may be regarded as apo- 
cryphal in view of the Suhrawardi discouragement of music. 

The attitude of the Naqshbandi order to music, as exempli- 
fied by Shaykh Abmad Sirhindi, was distrustful. The ecstasy 
which other orders sought through music, the N; 
claimed to achieve permanently and personally without any 
sensuous stimulation. Music they considered to be a means of 
spiritual inspiration only for those outside their order whose 
ecstatic experience was unstable.™* 
vrbintine eer in wes banceinaciont eae 
icentious Delhi Sultans were ly an independent 
sic] eden os eve hagees ah in peesceas Fane a 
Kayqubad. The tradition continued in the court of Jalal-ad- 
din Kahlji where Amir Khusraw's ghazals were sung by beauti- 
ful girls like Furitha and Nusrat Khatiin.!* Gopal, a musician 
of the Deccan was employed in the court of ‘Ala’-ad-din 
Khalji,"* where the spiritual side of musical taste was to some 
extent moulded on the Safi standards. Amir Khusraw was the 
link between the hospice and the court, and his compositions 
were equally popular in both milieus. 

Khusraw had a thorough knowledge of the technicalities of 
Persian music, and uses musical terms in his works.™5 His 
knowledge of Indian music is also reflected in his use of its 
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terminology. It is likely that he tried to weld the two musical 
systems, but in the absence of sufficient reliable evidence it is 
difficult to determine his exact contribution."® 

In determining Amir Khusraw’s contribution to the syn- 
thesis and development of Indo-Muslim music in India, one 
has to fall back on much later tradition. He is credited with 
having invented a number of new melodies such as muhayyar, 
ayman, ‘uskshag, muwéfig, zilaf, farghdna, sarparda, firddast 
and khayal."7 It can be assumed that at least the musical 
ghazal and the gaw/ (sung in Sifi assemblies ) were first intro- 
duced by Khusraw.!!* Tradition credits Amir Khusraw with 
the invention of the sitdr, originally a three-stri instru- 
ment, but Wahid Mirza, in his scholarly study of Khusraw, 
confesses that he was unable to trace any reference to it in his 
writings, or the writings of his contemporaries and immediate 
successors,” and suggests that the sitar may have evolved in 
Caucasia and not in India; one cannot rule out the possibility 
that the names of the European musical instruments ‘guitar’ 
and ‘zither’ are cognates of sitdr. ‘The contemporary musicians 
mentioned by Khusraw were almost all Muslims, and most of 
the musical instruments mentioned have Persian names.! 

The court patronage of music ata refined and cultured level 
continued under Muhammad ibn-Tughlugq.! In the reign of 
the puritan Firiz Tughluq, the patronage of one of his noble- 
men Ibrahim Hasan Abirija inspired, in 1375, Ghunyat al- 
munya, a Persian treatise describing Indian musical instruments, 
Indian dancing and the code of conduct to be observed in the 
musical pa by the musical profession.’ 

More Central Asian elements such as the nawdae were intro- 
duced into India during the invasion of Timar.' A collection 
of Indian melodies was compiled during the reign of Sikandar 
Lddi and named after him. Participation in the growth of Indo- 
Muslim music was even more pronounced in the case of regional 
Muslim rulers during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Sultan Husayn Sharqi of Jawnpur is credited with an 
invented seventeen Indian rags (musical tunes) of whi 
twelve were shyam, four todt and one asdwari,™ genres which 
are almost purely Indian with very little of the Persian tradition. 
Another regional Muslim ruler, Muzaffar 11 (1511—26) of 
Gujarat was also a composer of such purely Indian musical 
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varities as suramba, dhyd, chhand and dokra."% Bakshawa, a 
musician at thecourt of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat(1526—37), is 
credited with the authorship of a very large number of Indian 
dhurpad melodies. 

Alfi movement in its Mahdawi phase was opposed to 
music,'™ but it does nor seem to have imposed any effective 
check on Muslim participation in Indian music, and that reached 
its peak of intensity under the patronage of Akbar. At this stage 
Indo-Muslim music became syncretistic as well as synthetic. 
The most renowned musician of Akbar’s age, Tan Sen, was a 
Gaur Brahmin reputedly converted to Islam, and the disciple 
not only of the eclectic Shartiri saint Shaykh Muhammad 
Ghawth of Gwalior but also of the Hindu poet Haridas, and a 
friend of another famous Hindu poet Siirdas.*? Subhin Khan, 
one of the musicians of Akbar's court is reported to have sung 
devotional songs (gawwalis) at the tomb of the Prophet in 
Medina.' 

In 1666 — commissioned by Raja Man Singh — Faqir-Allah 
compiled his famous Rag Durpan, partly a translation from 
Sanskrit, and one of the most authoritative works on Indian 
music in Persian. It deals with various Indian melodies —suiting 
each to the season or the hour of the day or night — and the 
principles of the composition of runes. Among his contempo- 
rary musicians Faqir-Allah mentions fifty, the ye gras of 


whom were ee as pir ner ority of famous 
musiciansattached to the court of J .' The patronage of 
music and dancing continued in the court of Shah Jahan, and 
Mirzi Rawshan amir translated Périjataka, a famous Sanskrit 
work on music into Persian.'** Though Awrangzib excluded 
musicians from his court, scholarly work on music continued 
during his reign, and a treatise on music Shams al-aswat was 
compiled in 1698.1** 

In the Deccan Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was a great patron of 
music as well as a gifted musician and the author of acollection 
of melodies ( Nawras),! some of which relate to Hindu mytho- 
logy, others in praise of Gisidaraz, and yet others are personal 
or love-songs. His knowledge of the technicalities of music was 
not perfect; but his work was translated into Persian by his 
order. The melodies are Indian, though Persian vocabulary is 
freely employed in the songs. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11 is also 
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reported to have founded a special locality, Nawraspur, for the 
musicians in his capital. In the Deccan the tradition of the 
patronage of music survived into the age of Tipii Sultan under 
whom, in 1785, Hasan ‘Ali "Izzat compiled his Mufarrih al- 
quib, an interpretative work on music which deals with Indian 
and Persian musical instruments, and is interspersed with 
Persian and Urdu (rikhea) verses. Poetry and music were 
sometimes mixed in the rithta, which were composed during 
the eighteenth century especially to be sung." Similarly, 
Persian verses were set to music along with the Hindi doAras, 
and sung together. In Bengali a similar process is seen at work 
in the Maia which describes various modes of Indian 
music, mentioning the presiding Hindu deity of each and often 
ihoteatiag; in. shee Freer i= poems of) toe Mint poet 
*Ala’ul.!% Similarly the Bengali 7a/a Nama (1840) contains 
works of Hindu as well as Muslim composers. 

Studying the growth of music, in which the Hindu and 
Muslim cultures came closer together than in any other art, one 
is nevertheless faced with the siuation in which the Muslim 
elements are submerged by the Hindu. The process of inter- 
fusion of Indian rags and Persian magamdt, begun in Khusraw’s 
day, came to be regarded by Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh, a great 
connoisseurand patronof music in themid-nineteenthcentury, 
as hybridization. Gradually, however, the classical tradition 
of Hindu music gained the final ascendancy. It is reflected in 
rakas, a musical novelty invented by Wajid "Ali Shah. 
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GLOSSARY 


bayt al-mal, public treasury. 
: bnawi. 


> CO! 


4i-shar'’, irreligious. 

bat, restless soul of a murdered person. 

bid‘a, innovation, roughly equal to heresy. 

Chhatt, celebration on the sixth day of child-birth. 

chhari, standard, stick. 

chilla, secluded worship. 

chufél, ghost of a woman who has died pregnant. 

da‘, inviter, missionary. 

daira, ‘circle’, cary 

dar al-harb, ‘land of war’, i.e. countries not under 
Muslim rule, 

dassondh, one-tenth of income payable by the Khojas 
to the Agha Khan. 

dast-i ghayb, ‘hidden hand *. 

dastan, labyrinthine prose romance of heroism, 


GLOSSARY 


fatwa, juristic ruling. 

Jigh, classical Muslim jurisprudence. 

utah, unsolicited income received by a Sifi gratuitously, 

futuwwa, bountifulness, ‘spiritual manliness’. 

ghazal, elegy, song of love. 

fadith, report of a statement the Prophet is alleged 
to have made. 

ifta’, classical legislation. 

thya’, reviving, cultivation of unproductive land. 

Bias, we of individual 

ijtihad, use of individual reasoning. 

imam, leader, in Shi't doctrine the hereditary head of the 
community in line of succession from the 
through his daughter Fatima and his son-in-law ‘Ali. 

imambdfa, a hall where Shi'i raziyas are kept. 

imam damin, amulet worn on the arm. 

insha’ , epistle-writing. 

ittihdd, (mystic) union. 

jam, conjunction, union. 

Jjamé‘a, a (religious) group or party. 

jama‘at khdna, Isma‘ili or pire hall of worship. 

jhat phiink, ‘sweeping and blowing’, a magical rite. 

kafi, a short mystical poem composed to music. 

kalam, classical Muslim scholastic theology. 

kalasa, pinnacle. 

kalima, Muslim attestation of faith. 

kashi, architectural decoration originating in Kashan. 

Khalifa, successor, vicegerent, caliph. 

khangak, a Sifi hospice. 

khilafat ndma, certificate of mystic succession. 

Khirga, patched cloak. 

khuptha, sermon. 

kuléh-t chahér-tarki, cap of four-fold mystic renunciation. 

faylat al-gadr, the night of the 27th Ramadan on which the 
first verse of the Qur'an was revealed. 

mad'h-i sahaba, Sunni recitation of the praise of the four 
orthodox Caliphs. 

majdhiib, ‘saturated’, one attracted by divine grace, and 
renouncing all worldly concerns. 

maktibat, letters. 
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GLOSSARY 


malami, blame-worthy. 
malficzat, dicta. 
mangilat, traditional sciences 
dra, enclosure in a mosque; also its fagade. 
ma’ gil, rational sciences. 
marthiya, a poem of mourning; especially lamenting the 
massacre of Husayn ibn. "Ali and his companions. 
mdtam, mourning. 
mathnawi, narrative poem composed of distichs corres~ 


aa in measure. 

‘pra, nicl 

mufti, a specialist in Muslim law who gives an 
authoritative opinion. 

munshb, pore a gn of epistles. 

parce mame concentrated séance. 


sr ira, assembly for the recitation of ghazals. 


rade, th the Islamic judge. 
galandar, wandering mendicant; follower of a heterodox 


Sufi order. 
i eee See 


, juristic reasoning by analogy. 
past building surrounded by a walled garden. 
razmiyya, epical mathnawi. 
rikhta, Urdu verse. 


rikhti, Urdu verse in the language of women. 
Sabk-i Hindi, Indian school of Persian poetry. 
salt, ritual prayer. 
sama’, listening to devotional music. 
samadhi, Hindu mystic or contemplative séance. 
sati, self-immolation of a widow in classical Hinduism. 
i‘a, the sacred law of Islam. 
— lytheistic association. 
q ste hep (in state service). 
siflt‘amal, |, earthly or vicious magic. 
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GLOSSARY 


silsila, a SUfi order. 
sitar, a stringed musical instrument. 
summa practices and precepts of the Prophet. 
tadhkira, a collection of biographical no 
tafiliyya, aang A, sects the raucsinds of the Shi'i 
uf, over the caliphs. 
sir, Quranic se 
tagiyya, pious fraud or subterfuge. 
taglid, traditional conformity. 
sariga, (mystic) path. 
tasawwur-i shaykh, concentration on the image of the 
preceptor in the Nagshbandi order. 
tawakkul, trust in God, resignation. — 
tawba, repentance. 
ta ‘ widh, amulet. 
ta’wil, Qu’anic interpretation. 
—hk 
sons of ‘Ali. 3 
ulama’, pl. of ‘alim; men of religious learning. 
‘or maps Ines tpt eeetonie earl 
which is a as his union with God. 
usil, principles. 
vihdra, Buddhist temple. 
wahdat ash-shuhiid, unity of witness, phenomenological 
monism. 
wahdat al-wujiid, unity of being, ontological monism. 
wahy, divine revelation. 
wildyat, sane, sainthood, dominion. 


wall, sain| 
wudi’, ritual sais 


Yagana, uni 
zanbil, a haskor ek tebol keane, begging bowl. 
z4wiya, a small house in which a Siifi lived in retirement. 
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